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THE FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCA 
TIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


This report has been drafted by the President of the Association and sub- 
mitted in a tentative form to the guidance instructors in the summer session of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education, to the Officers and Trustees of the 
\. V. G. A., and to the following advisory committee of workers in the field: 
Howard D. Wood, Chairman, Leona C. Buchwald, Marie McNamara, Robert F. 


Perry. 


This is the first of a series of committee reports each of which defines the 
guidance functions in a special unit of the school or social system, and which also 
recommends a type of organization for the proper and efficient performance o} 


the functions of guidance. 


Other reports will deal with the Senior High School, 


the Elementary School, the Evening School, the Continuation School, the Place 
ment Office, the College, the Country Schools, and the Adult Worker.—Editor. 


Most authorities agree that guidance 
is one of the chief functions of the jun- 
ior high school. The aims of both aca- 
demic and shop subjects are to arouse 
interests, discover talents, and develop 
special abilities which must be consid- 
ered in the planning of the programs of 
all pupils. In order to guide children 
properly, a junior high school must 
make provision for the study of the in- 
dividual differences of its pupils and for 
the study of possible individual adjust- 
ments designed “to cut the educational 
garment to fit each child.” Although 
every teacher has her part in the guid- 
ance of pupils, certain special guidance 
functions are so important that definite 
responsibility for their performance is 
imperative. The departmentalization of 
instruction, the intricacies of the school 
program, and the great variety of elec- 
tive subjects, all conspire to endanger 
proper articulation, to prevent continu- 
ity in the treatment of pupils, and to 
lose the individual in a maze of teachers, 
subjects, and activities. Such evils must 
be corrected by organized guidance. 

The best teachers and principals have 
always been engaged in guidance ac- 


tivities. Such individual efforts have 
become gradually less effective, if not 
almost impossible, on account of the 
departmentalization of instruction which 
develops teachers of subjects rather 
than teachers of children. Most schools 
already possess many of the necessary 
elements of a guidance program, but 
these functions must be organized into 
an efficiently working unit through a 
psychological grouping instead of their 
present logical or opportunistic group- 
ing. Otherwise the adviser’s work be- 
comes a narrow routine task rather than 
a broad professional one, designed to 
provide seli-training experiences which 
will make for more effective service. 
For convenience, the various guid- 
ance functions of the junior high school 
may be classified under three headings: 
1. Personnel research, or the scienti- 
fic study of factors that condition the 
success of pupils in the school. The best 
adjustment of the “worker-in-his-work,”’ 
both in school and in employment, must 
depend upon such studies. Proper ad- 
justment is fundamental to educational 
eficiency. The neglect of it increases 
school costs, increases the number of 
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failures, and increases the burdens of 
the teacher while at the same time it 
lowers the standards. 

2. Counseling, or individual personal 
interviews between advisers and pupils. 
These may be sought either by the pupil 
or by the adviser. As a basis of each 
interview there must be accurate con- 
tinuous records of school work, of stan- 
dardized tests of achievement, of meas- 
urements Of intelligence, and of special 
aptitudes, as well as a knowledge of 
home conditions. These should be avail- 
able as a result of adequate personnel 
records without which serious and costly 
mistakes are inevitable. The usual 
school record is worth very little for 
such purposes. J/ndividual interviews 
with each pupil each term or year 
should be required in a modern second- 
ary school. Problem pupils require 
much more personal attention, but it 
should not be necessary for a child to 
become a problem in order to receive 
individual attention. Formerly this was 
the task of the principal, but with the 
increase in the size of schools and the 
insistent demands of administrative and 
supervisory work, the principal can no 
longer hope to give his personal atten- 
tion to more than the most serious prob- 
lem cases. Even in these he should have 
the assistance of full and complete data, 
prepared by the adviser who has charge 
of the pupil. No principal of a large 
school can provide proper guidance for 
all pupils unless the necessary assistance 
is available. 

3. Orientation, or group guidance. 
Such a program should grow out of the 
common needs of the pupils. In the 


interviews with the counselor and as a 
result of the study of personnel records, 
follow-up reports, attendance and dis- 
ciplinary records, and from many other 
sources, there will gradually be accumu- 
lated a list of problems that are common 
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to a majority of the pupils. These pro 
lems can be dealt with most econon 
cally through group instruction. Sy 
orientation courses for college freshm: 
are beyond the experimental stay 
Many colleges have orientation cour: 
for seniors. In the same way much « 
be accomplished through group inst: 
tion to assist pupils in the solution 
problems of everyday living, of person 
and social relations, of conduct in scho 
at home, and at play, and to provid 
better background of information co: 
cerning educational and occupatioi 
opportunities. Some schools includ 
such topics in the civics course. 

One of the special advantages of 1) 
orientation program is that it may 
undertaken through a reorganization 
the school curriculum without increasin 
the pupil load, without additional cos 
and without the appointment of add 
tional teachers. Room can be made 
the expense of other subjects if the i 
portance of the service is realized by t! 
principal and superintendent. The 
struction of pupils in groups should nat 
urally be charged to instruction rathe 
than to overhead. Much orientation in 
struction has been delegated in the past 
to English teachers, social studies teach 
ers, and home-room teachers. It has 
usually been done indifferently. It needs 
to be reorganized, revitalized, and made 
part of a guidance unit. Moreover, in 
this way the class adviser may be given 
a teaching program in the guidance field 
which will make it worth while to sp 
cialize. Such a course deserves recogni 
tion and a place in the school curricu 
lum. 

The following is a list of the principal! 
guidance functions of the junior hig! 
school, classified under the above head 
ings. All three should be performed as 
far as possible by the adviser. 
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1. Personnel Research. Such studies 


nclude: 
(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


Accurate, continuous records 
of health, achievement, stan- 
dardized educational _ tests, 
psychological tests, and per- 
sonal data. 

(The health records of the 
health department are often 
very important in planning 
programs and in discovering 
the cause of failure.) 

Records of periodic surveys 
of intelligence, school achieve- 
ment, interests, handicaps, 
activities, and personal data. 
Studies of adjustments in 
grading, classification, differ- 
entiation, special education, 
and individual instruction. 
Research studies in individual 
differences, pupil turnover, 
and articulation. 

Basic data for the construc- 
tion of the school program. 


1. Counseling. Such work includes 
interviews about: 


(a) 


(b) 


(f) 


Leaving school to enter em- 
ployment. (Interview with 
child and parent.) 

Checking obviously unwise 
choices of electives. 

Special problems of health, 
absence, failure, transfer, dis- 
cipline, social maladjustment. 
Educational and _ vocational 
plans of each pupil each year. 
Follow-up reports of grad- 
uates and of employed pupils 
in evening or continuation 
schools. These contacts by 
letter often also lead to per- 
sonal interviews. 

Possible changes in the school 
curriculum and program 
which concern department 


heads, teachers, and the prin- 
cipal. 


3. Orientation. Such work should in- 
clude learning: 


(a) How to study, how to budget 
one’s time, how to succeed in 
school. 

(b) How to use the library, choose 
books which will guide and in- 
spire, and find necessary facts 
about guidance problems 

(c) Why and how to choose elec- 

tives, high schools, student ac- 

tivities, and how to partici- 
pate in the life of the school. 

How to meet problems of per- 

sonal and social relations. 

( The Case-Conference Meth- 
od is recommended in dealing 
with such problems, if skilled 
leaders are available.) 

(e) How to participate in home- 
room and assembly programs. 

(f) How to save, how to guard 
against accidents, how to par- 
ticipate in self-government. 
(Auditorium) 

(g) How to study occupations, 
compare them, and become in- 
terested in and learn about oc- 
cupational opportunities and 
problems. (This should be a 
continuing interest during the 
entire junior high school 
course, taught by the class ad- 
viser one period each week, 
rather than an_ intensive 
course during a single term or 
year.) 


(d 


In some schools these functions are 
assigned to the entire faculty for home- 
room groups. Better results are usually 
found when they are assigned to teach- 
ers who are especially interested in the 
work, who are naturally fitted for it, and 
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who are given an opportunity to spe- 
cialize in it. Guidance should be pro- 
vided for all pupils; not merely for 
problem pupils. To make such a pro- 
gram possible the student body must be 
divided into groups of reasonable size. 
No adviser should be expected to make 
a scientific study of 1,500 or even of 
1,000 individuals. It is better to have 
several part-time advisers with loads of 
from 200 to 300 pupils, with one-fifth 
of the teaching program devoted to 
counseling and one-fifth to personnel 
work. No single person is capable of 
accomplishing this task for an entire 
school unless the enrollment is under 
500. Even if one person were capable, 
it would be wiser to provide an organ- 
ization or a department of several per- 
sons. Appointments of teachers for such 
work should be dependent upon their 
willingness to undertake professional 
training for guidance work, and should 
take into consideration their ability to 
secure the cooperation of teachers and 
pupils. 


Organization 


Experience has shown many advan- 
tages of the following type of organiza- 
tion: 


1. Three or six class or grade advisers, 
depending upon the size and organiza- 
tion of the school. 

(a) Each adviser should be re- 
lieved of two-fifths of the aver- 
age teaching load for each 
200-300 pupils. This time 
should be devoted to counsel- 
ing and personnel work. 

The teaching schedule of the 
adviser should be arranged so 
that she will meet each pupil 
in her class at least twice each 
week:—once in the study of 
occupations, and once in the 


(b) 
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student forum, which is c« 
voted largely to educations 
guidance and problems of per 
sonal and social relationships 
and is usually approached }y 
the Case-Conference Method 
This gives the adviser an o; 
portunity to know her pupils 
makes her mainly responsih| 
for the orientation of th 
group during their ent 
school course, and enables hey 
to study their occupational in 
terests and reactions. The ad 
viser is also required to tea 
other subjects. Usually wor 
in social studies or Eng! 
correlates well with the gui 
ance program. 

The class adviser is in a ve 
strategic position to coor 
nate the home-roo.n progra: 
in the various class sections 
her grade. For this purpos 
the home-room teachers 
each grade often constituts 
committee under the leade: 
ship of the class adviser. Th 
committee might also assist 
the promotion of special a 
tivities. Thus the adviser by 
comes an articulating - force 
throughout the entire thre 
years. 

Class assemblies or audit 
rium exercises might const 
tute a part of the teaching 
program of the class advise: 


(d) 


2. Scattered elements should be con 
bined to constitute a guidance or orien 
tation unit. This might consist of on: 
period of occupations, one period of stu 
dent forum, one period of clubs unde! 
various independent club leaders, an 
one period of auditorium or class as 
sembly. 
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3. The work of the advisers should be 
coordinated by a department head or 
chairman who should be allowed one- 
faith of the norma! teaching load for 
the purpose of supervision. This person 
should also have one-fifth of the teach- 
ing load free for the continuous study, 
revision, and reconstruction of the 
school program under the direction of 
the principal. 

4. Where there are several junior high 
schools in the community, the depart- 
ment heads should meet occasionally 
under the leadership of a staff officer to 
discuss problems and to formulate poli- 


cies. They should also meet with the 
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heads of guidance departments of the 
senior high schools. The natural co- 
ordinating agency would seem to be a 
central guidance and placement office 
which would supervise follow-up studies 
of graduates, assist in the standardiza- 
tion of records and reports, and furnish 
contacts between the schools and em- 
ployers, civic clubs, social agencies, and 
opportunities for vocational education. 
5. All guidance workers should or- 
ganize for personal and _ professional 
growth and should establish contacts 
with other similar organizations through 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the national Magazine. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Artuur J. Jones 


University of Pennsylvania 


New movements, directed at a change 
in existing social conditions, usually be- 
gin in a very small way, in the face of 
strong opposition; very gradually they 
enlarge and spread until they become 
dominant, until the desired reform is ac- 
complished or the method established. 
Such movements not infrequently un- 
dergo a process of change from the 
wiginal conception. The very applica- 
tion of the idea originally conceived 
shows its limitations or opens up vistas 
not suspected by the originator. It 
sometimes happens that such changes in 
the original idea take place without a 
corresponding change in the original 
name of the movement. Names, like 
social institutions and individual habits, 
are hard to change. Sometimes it is not 


important that the name be changed, 
but often the retention of the old name 
operates actually to hinder the develop- 
ment of the idea. Especially is this true 
when the original plan had met with 


serious opposition that was due either 
to unwise propaganda or the narrow- 
ness of the plan itself. On this account 
the original prejudice remains and is 
associated with the name. In such cases 
a modification of the name is vitally 
necessary. 

This is the situation that faces our 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion today. No one questions the way 
in which the guidance movement in this 
country began. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that it began with Frank Parsons in 
Boston, and it began as an attempt to 
lessen the waste in unwise occupational 
choices and to assist young people to 
find suitable jobs. It was a perfectly 
definite situation, a clearly defined need, 
and Frank Parsons gave himself to the 
work with characteristic devotion and 
with real intelligence. Due partly to 
the success of his efforts, and partly to 
the efficient propaganda work of Meyer 
Bloomfield, the idea spread and similar 
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work was started in various places. 
Some of these attempts were successful, 
but others were not. Due to the over- 
enthusiasm of some of its advocates, 
extravagant claims were made for voca- 
tional guidance. As a result, it has been 
extremely difficult to overcome the 
prejudice of many leaders in education 
to the movement. They frequently say, 
“Oh, yes, I believe in educational guid- 
ance, but vocational guidance is a fake.” 

In the work in Boston, as in other 
places where occupational placement 
and occupational advice were started, 
it was speedily found that the voca- 
tional side could seldom be separated 
from other factors. Ofter the best ad- 
vice to give a boy who wanted to get a 
job was not to take it but to stay in 
school. When a girl was on the point 
of deciding on a vocation, she should 
often be urged to delay her choice. 
Matters of health, of morals, of per- 
sonal appearance came up and had to 
be settled. When a student announced 
his intention of leaving school and 
wanted help in getting a job, the rea- 
sons for his desire to leave were investi- 
gated. Lack of adjustment to the school 
was often found to be the cause; trouble 
with his teachers, imminent failure in a 
subject, lack of interest or wrong choice 
of curriculum became apparent. These 
called for assistance. In a word, guid- 
ance was a whole pupil affair: any choice 
involved a consideration of all phases of 
the pupil’s life. It is increasingly ap- 
parent that guidance is unitary. It has 
different aspects, it is true, and one of 
the most important of these is the guid- 
ance that is given in connection with 
occupations—occupational choice, occu- 
pational preparation, occupational place- 
ment, and occupational follow-up. Im- 
portant as these are, they are by no 
means all of guidance. Adjustment to 
the school, choice of curriculum and 
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course, choice of school are not neces 
sarily concerned with occupations at a! 
We rightly refuse to consider that lif 
is concerned entirely with making a |i) 
ing; our educational philosophy de 
mands that we provide opportunity {o, 
individual development, for aesthet; 
enjoyment, for social adjustment, an 
these are demanded not merely becaus 
they will increase occupational efficier 
cy, although they may do so. Indeed 
occupational efficiency itself can be r 
garded as desirable only so far as 
promotes the development of individual: 
in society. Life must be considered a: 
a whole, and anything that aims to assis: 
individuals in choices that affect life 
must be considered from the point 0’ 
view of life rather than from the poin: 
of view of some narrow fact of life, how 
ever important for the moment this may 
be. 

It is urged that, for the sake of sim 
plicity and definiteness, guidance shoul 
be centered upon the vocational aspec' 
and that other aspects should be relate 
to this one, that to view guidance as : 
whole would be too complex. But life 
is complex; our choices are interrelated 
and any attempt to secure an artificia 
simplicity or definiteness is extremel) 
hazardous. To demand that occupa 
tional questions should always enter ir 
or should dominate the choice of 
course in school or college, or the rela- 
tionship of a student to his teacher, i: 
not only absurd; it is dangerous. 

The misunderstandings of the purpos 
of the movement are serious and have 
resulted in definite retardation of the 
movement. In some places it has bee! 
practically impossible to organize guid 
ance clubs or branch associations be 
cause those who were interested in guid 
ance were not so much concerned abou! 
the one-sided view represented by voca 
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‘ional guidance. This is somewhat in- 
rensified by the attitude of many toward 
the vocational education movement, es- 
vecially as related to the Smith-Hughes 
Act. That there is widespread dissatis- 
faction with the working out of the 
Smith-Hughes plan is evident to all who 
study the present situation. Inevitably 
vocational education and _ vocational 
guidance are associated. Students in 
normal schools and colleges often regis- 
ter for courses in vocational education 
mder the impression that they are 
courses in vocational guidance. There 
is every reason why guidance should be 
related to all phases of education, but to 
emphasize the relationship to any one 
phase is a serious mistake. 

One reason against the change, men- 
tioned at the last annual meeting more 
in jest than in earnest, has been taken 
seriously by many. The reason given is 
that “the movement began as vocational 
guidance, we have gone along so far 
inder the same name, and why change?”’ 

No student of education today would, 
I am sure, use this seriously as an argu- 
ment. ‘This is the attitude of the stand- 
patter, the ultra conservative, it is what 
made old China stand still for centuries. 
The dead hand of the past has been in- 
voked too often and has interfered too 
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frequently with progress to warrant its 
use in the present situation. There is, 
to be sure, a certain sentiment connected 
with the use of the term as Frank Par- 
sons used it, but if Frank Parsons were 
alive today he would, I am sure, fight 
as valiantly against the incubus of the 
dead hand as he did for the inaugura- 
tion of the guidance movement. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has come to a turning point 
in its history. It must either accept the 
larger responsibility for the guidance 
movement in all of its aspects or it must 
decide to confine itself to the vocational 
aspect. It is to me unthinkable that it 
should do the latter; the overwhelming 
sentiment of the members of the asso- 
ciation is against such action. If it does 
accept the wider view, as it actually has 
done already, it should at once remove 
the doubts regarding its position that 
are in the minds of many friends of the 
guidance movement. The only sure way 
to do this is to change the name to the 
National Guidance Association and im- 
mediately begin the formulation of a set 
of aims for other aspects of guidance, 
and for guidance as a whole, to supple- 
ment the excellent list of vocational 
guidance aims submitted by the commit- 
tee at our last meeting. 
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A COUNSELOR AND A VISITING TEACHER 
DESCRIBE THEIR JOBS 


ANNIE McCrapie and BertHa Ferouso> 


When, a year and a half ago, counselors were appointed in the Minneapy, 
High Schools, there was some concern lest the counselor and the visiting teaci 
might tread on each other's toes. However, both these people realized that th 
were more than enough problems to keep them very busy and that it would 
merely a matter of studying what types of problems each could handle most ef 
tively, Much consideration was given to this matter during the first year. 


A few months ago, at the request of Philip E. Carlson, Principal of Rooseve 
Junior-Senior High School, the visiting teacher and the counselor of that sch 
made a study of the tasks and types of cases that were being handled in th.) 
respective offices and formulated the following job analyses, (Editor's Note.) 


Duties of the Visiting Teacher 


1. To interview 

(a) Principal, assistant principal, vo- 
cational counselors, nurse, par- 
ents, and teachers in regard to 
referred problem pupils 

(b) Pupils 
(1) Referred as problems 
(2) Referred for P. T. A. Scho- 

larship Aid 
(3) Asking for employment cer- 
tificates or home permits 
. To visit homes on matters pertaining 

to 

(a) Attendance 

(b) Treatment of problem pupils 

(c) Part-time work 

(d) Scholarship failure 

(e) Eligibility for P. T. A. Scholar- 
ship Aid 

(f{) Writing of social histories for 
pupils studied in the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic 

(g) Financial conditions when books 
or clothing are to be supplied, or 
when Employment Certificates 
or Home Permits are requested 

(h) Withdrawals 


*From the Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, April, 1929. 


(1) Monthly 
(2) Summer (these are usual! 
about 300 to be located }) 
close of September ) 
3. To write histories of pupils 
(a) Studied in Child Guidance Clini 
(b) Referred to the Juvenile Cour 
(c) Applying for P. T. A. Scholar- 
ship Aid 
(d) Applying for Employment Cert 
ficates or Home Permits 
. To carry the treatment of 
(a) Pupils studied in the Child Guid 
ance Clinic (this treatment 
indicated by and is under the 
direction of the Child Guidance 
Clinic ) 
(b) Court cases in cooperation with 
the probation officer 
(c) Pupils referred as problems ') 
the school 
. To keep detailed records of all major 
and minor services to problem pup!: 
. To supervise attendance in the scho 
. Miscellaneous 
(a) To attend court hearing, Chi 
Guidance Clinic, and bi-week'! 
Family Welfare conferences 
(b) To cooperate with and mak: 
connections in the school for se 
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cial agencies and outside school 
agencies 

(c) To certify and sign permanent 
record cards of withdrawing pu- 
pils 

(d) To make monthly report 


Duties of the Counselor 


_ To interview 


(a) New pupils for purposes of mak- 
ing adjustments, and to give 
them educational and vocational 
information 
Withdrawing pupils for purposes 
of explaining opportunities at 
Vocational, Dunwoody, and Eve- 
ning Schools 
(c) Pupils who wish program plan- 
ning, including all 9A pupils 
(d) Pupils who desire employment 
(e) Pupils referred to her as dull or 
superior pupils, therefore requir- 
ing special programs 
(f) All seniors to 
(1) Check credits for Univer- 
sity entrance 

(2) Interpret for each student 
the significance of his rat- 
ing in the College Aptitude 
Tests 

(3) Help in securing placement 


. To do other educational and voca- 


tional counseling 

(a) Collect and record data neces- 
sary for counseling the individ- 
ual child 

(b) Explain the high school program 
of studies and educational op- 
portunities of city to groups en- 
tering from other schools, par- 
ents, and teachers 


(c) Collect occupational information 
and make it available and useful 
to pupils, parents, and teachers 

(d) Arrange vocational conferences 
for groups of seniors definitely 
interested in special occupations 
Arrange for individual confer- 
ences between students and busi- 
ness men 

(f) Handle placement by 
(1) Preparing card file of sen- 

iors for Placement Bureau 
(2) Arranging for part-time 
work 
(3) Assisting girls to find homes 
in which to work for room 
and board 
(g) To keep records of cases handled 


. To collect information about occupa- 


tions and educational opportunities by 

(a) Directing an investigation of an 
occupation as part of a program 
of occupational research planned 
by the Central Office 
Assisting in other occupational 
studies by visiting places of busi- 
ness and interviewing business 
men 

(c) Collecting and filing information 
about educational institutions 


. To counsel failing students by 


(a) Acting as chairman of Scholar- 
ship Committee of the senior 
high school 

(b) Interviewing students, teachers, 
and parents regarding causes of 
failure and plans for eliminating 
failures 

(c) Organizing plans for recognition 
and encouragement of honor pu- 
pils 
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KDISON WANTS TO KNOW 


(By request, we are reproducing below the examination given by Thomas A 


to his group of “bright boys.” 
to boys interested in this kind of work. 


and we present it herewith for your consideration. 


Part ONE 


PHYSICS 


1. Detine Work, Energy and Power, 


and give an illustration of each. How 
does weight differ from mass? How 
does force differ from energy? Would 


a body weigh more or less on the moon 
than on the earth? Why? Where 
would bodies weigh nothing? 

2. The specific heat of water is 1, and 
of mercury 0.033; the specific gravity of 
water is 1, and of mercury 13.6. Fora 
foot warmer state which you would 
choose and why—a two-quart hot-water 
bottle filled with water at 100°C, or a 
two-quart flask of mercury at 100°C. 

3. The specific resistance of an alloy 
is four times as great as that of copper. 
A copper wire 1000 feet long has the re- 
sistance of 40 ohms. How long a wire 
of the alloy having the same diameter 
as the copper wire would have the same 
resistance as the copper wire? Com- 
pared to the diameter of the copper wire 
what diameter of alloy 1000 feet long 
would have the same resistance as the 
copper wire? 

4. The inflex of refraction of a glass 
is 1.5, and of another glass 1.7. Ifa 
biconvex lens of the same geometrical 
design was made of each of the two 
glasses, how would they differ optically? 
If they were placed in a transparent 
liquid of index of refraction 1.6, what 
effect would each have on a beam of 
light parallel to its principal axis? 

5. The captain of a boat when pass- 
ing a certain cliff on a summer night 
heard the echo of his whistle four sec- 


A number of counselors have been using this test t 
Much discussion has come from this examinat 


-Editor. ) 


onds after blowing. How far away was 
the cliff? If he repeated this observa- 
tion from the same point on a day in 
January, would he notice any change in 
the time? If so, what and why? 

6. The volume of an automobile tire 
is approximately 900 cubic inches and it 
is pumped up to a guage pressure of 
sixty pounds per square inch. Its tem- 
perature is twenty degrees C. Left in 
the sun its temperature increased to 
thirty-five degrees C, and it exploded 
What was the volume of the expanded 
air directly after the explosion? Could 
the pressure just prior to the explosion 
be computed from the above data? 


CHEMISTRY 


1. When you read the names of the 
following persons, what fact is immedi- 
ately associated with them in your 
mind? Answer in one or two words in 
each case. Mendeleef, Davy, Perkin, 
Faraday, Curie, Priestley, Gay-Lussac, 
Dalton, Solvay, Ramsay, Lavoisier. 

2. How would you prepare and col- 
lect in a reasonably pure state the fol- 
lowing gases: (a) Nitrogen; (b) am- 
monia; (c) chlorine? 

3. A set of bottles was known to con- 
tain the following powdered substances: 
Blue vitriol, ultramarine, manganese di- 
oxide, carbon, potassium chloride and 
potassium chlorate, but the labels on the 
bottles have been destroyed. What tests 
would you apply, mental as well as 
physical, which would enable you to 
correctly and quickly relabel the bot- 
tles? 

4. If you were nailing a copper 
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sheathing on an exposed surface, what 
kind of nails would you use, and why? 

5. Steel producing companies often 
have large quantities of ammonium sul- 
phate for sale. How does the produc- 
tion of this substance happen to be con- 
nected with the iron industry? 

6. Balance the following equation by 
nserting the proper equals co-efficients: 
\gNO3 plus NaHPO4 minus Ag3PO4 
plus NaNO3 plus HNO3. 


MATHEMATICS 
Answer five questions. 
(Questions 1, 2, and 5 consist of equa- 
tions not herewith presented. ) 


3. Assume the increase in any colony 
of mice to be such that the number 
doubles every three months. How large 
will the colony be at the end of three 
years if we start with a pair? 

4. The acceleration of a body outside 
the surface of the earth is known to be 
inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance from the center of the earth. 
At the surface of the earth the accelera- 
tion is 32. What will the acceleration 
be fifty miles above the surface? The 
radius of the earth is 4000 miles. 
(Write answer in form of equation but 
need not simplify results.) 

6. A triangle each of whose sides is 
6 is divided into three equal areas by 
drawing two lines parallel to the base. 
Where will these lines intersect the alti- 
tude? 


Part Two 


1. Outside of the field of religion, 
what three men, not now living, do you 
think particularly deserve your respect 
and admiration? What qualities do 
you admire in each? 

2. What do you consider four of the 
most important qualifications necessary 
to success in any pursuit? 


3. Which classes of books listed be- 
low do you most enjoy reading? Num- 
ber them i 2, 3, etc., in the order of 
preference: Adventure, biography, his- 
tory, mystery stories, fiction, economics, 
travel, invention, science. 

4. If you could only read regularly 
four periodical publications (any kind), 
which four would you choose? 

5. If you were marooned alone on a 
tropical island in the South Pacific, 
without tools, how would you move a 
three ton weight, such as a boulder, 100 
feet horizontally and 15 feet vertically? 

6. If you had been given a certain 
experiment to perform and had been 
informed that it could be done success- 
fully, but you had failed ten times, what 
would you do? 

7. What new discovery or invention 
do you believe would be the greatest 
benefit to mankind? Why? 

8. If you were to inherit $1,000,000 
within the next year, what would you 
do with it? 

9. What place in our daily lives do 
you think the automobile will have 100 
years from now? 

10. If some acquaintance of yours 
unfairly accused you of cheating, what 
would you do? 

11. What, if anything, does music 
mean to you beyond the usual reaction 
which most persons have to rhythm and 
melody ? 

12. When do you consider a lie per- 
missible ? 

13. Two towns, on opposite sides of 
a river one mile wide, are cut off from 
communication with each other by any 
electrical means, due to a calamity. 
How would you attempt to establish 
communication between the two cities 
without the use of electricity? The 
river cannot be crossed by human be- 
ings. 

14. Which one of the following would 
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you be willing to sacrifice for the sake 
of being successful? Happiness, Com- 
fort, Reputation, Pride, Honor, Health, 
Money, Love. 

15. If there is a boy at your school 
whom you consider to be superior to 
you in intelligence and character, please 
write his name and address. 

16. If you were on the verge of an 
important discovery and found the one 
missing link in another worker’s labora- 
tory, what would you do? Why? 

17. Is the present relation of capital 
to labor reasonably fair? 

18. Will you act as spokesman for 
the candidates when we meet Mayor 
Walker in New York City, or would you 
prefer to let someone else do it? Why? 

19. Why do you think you were 
chosen to represent your State in this 
competition? 

20. Give a brief statement of what 
you hope will be a typical day for you 
when you are fifty years of age. 


ParRT THREE 

1. Assuming that you have just grad- 
uated from high school and are anxious 
to land a job—write a letter such as you 
would send to the chief engineer, or to 
the president of the concern with which 
you would like to become connected. 
Assume that this letter is the only means 
open to you of securing the desired em- 
ployment. 


Part Four 


1. What are the principal United 
States cities on the Atlantic Coast? 

2. Who invented the cotton gin? 

3. What did James Watt do? 

4. Who wrote Treasure Island? 

5. (a) Of what elements is common 
salt composed? (b) What is the prin- 
cipal salt producing locality in the 
United States? 


6. Why does this country honor Ad- 
miral Farragut? 

7. What three very low forms of life 
can you name? 

8. What is a mammoth? 

9. Who was Jenny Lind? 

10. What is a tourniquet? 

11. (a) At what point on the Fahren 
heit thermometer does water boil? (b 
On the Centigrade thermometer? 

12. On what physiological phenome 
non is the success of motion picture pro 
jection dependent? 

13. What is a meteor? 

14. Name the use of the following 
Galvanometer, venier, oscillograph, pan 
tograph, micrometer, pyrometer. 

15. What is the underlying principl 
of an internal combustion engine? 

16. What is the function of the an 
tenna in radio? 

17. What, in your opinion, should be 
done to improve the airplane? 

18. Do invention and industry pr: 
mote international agreement? 


EDISON’S PROTEGE ONCE 
THOUGHT HIM “QUEER” 


Wilmer Huston, the young man who 
recently attracted national attention by 
winning the Thomas A. Edison scholar- 
ship, wrote a school review, at the age 
of eleven, of the “Life of Edison,” by 
Francis Arthur Jones (Crowell). The 
boy Huston then thought that the boy 
Edison was “queer,” and wrote as fol 
lows: 

“This book is extremely interesting 
When Edison was a boy he always was 
trying to find the why and wherefore 
of everything. Once he drove a hen off 
her nest and tried to hatch her eggs him- 
self. Another time he made a concoc- 
tion of bird food and fed it to the maid 
to see if she wouldn’t fly. He did lots 


of queer things that you may read about 
in his biography.”’ 
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VISUAL AIDS IN IMPARTING OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


Grayson N. KEFAUVER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 
Joun W. Curtis 
Instructor, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1. Use of visual aids in teaching occu- 
pational information. Informing pupils 
about the conditions and opportunities 
in occupations represents one of the 
most important aspects of a program of 
guidance. Certain occupations in the 
local community can be studied by visi- 
tation and observation. Occupations 
not represented in the local community 
cannot be handled as easily. Printed 
material based upon investigations and 
careful observation is available for many 
occupations. Without having had some 
contact with the occupation, however, 
students have difficulty in understand- 
ing the descriptive materials. This in- 
adequacy of the printed material for 
occupations that cannot be observed can 
be compensated for somewhat by the 
use of visual aids. Pictures, slides, and 
motion pictures aid students in visual- 
izing the situations described. 

In an unpublished study of the “Guid- 
ance Practice in 336 High Schools,” L. 
V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver found that 
more than 50 per cent of the schools 
utilized visual methods in some way. 
The per cent using this visual material in 
imparting occupational information was 
not obtained. 

2. Investigation to discover materials. 
Recognizing the importance of visual in- 
struction in general and its application 
in the teaching of occupational informa- 
tion in particular, the authors attempted 
to determine the materials available in 
suitable form for use in teaching occu- 


pational information to high school stu- 
dents. Application was made to twelve 
recognized sources of such materials, 
with the request that they submit full 
information concerning what they were 
prepared to supply and that they also 
report any other sources of similar ma- 
terials so that the report to teachers and 
counselors might be as complete and 
useful as possible. The officials of the 
twelve selected sources were both prompt 
and generous in their response. Some 
dictated letters suggesting other sources, 
and others sent lengthy mimeographed 
or printed lists of additional producers 
and distributors. The twelve reports 
yielded more than 250 additional 
sources. 

In approaching these 250 sources, 
effort was made to explain quite clearly 
what was desired in order to secure all 
materials that are useful in imparting 
occupational information without being 
burdened with a large mass of unsuit- 
able materials. Some explained frankly 
that they had much visual educational 
material but that none of it is suited 
for use in occupational information 
courses. Others submitted materials for 
us to judge of its merits. Responses 
were received from 238 of the sources 
addressed. All of the materials submit- 
ted by them have been examined care- 
fully and those which seem to be suited 
for use in occupational information 
classes are listed in this report. It 
would be desirable to observe all of 
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these slides and films to make an accu- 
rate choice. That was not possible in 
this canvass and the selection was made 
from the descriptions that were sub- 
mitted. 

3. The nature of available visual aids. 
There is a variety of types of materials 
available. In some cases, they consist 
of charts and posters. Stereopticon 
slides are available from many sources 
for use in the teaching of information 
concerning many occupations, and in a 
few cases attractive exhibits may be se- 
cured. However, at the present time, 
the greater part of the visual instruction 
material suited for use in occupational 
information courses is in the form of 
motion-picture films. No doubt this 
material will be enriched in the future 
through the influence of the “talkies.”’ 

4. The cost of desirable materials. An 
examination of the offerings of the 238 
sources from which replies were received 
produced a list of 53 sources of available 
visual instruction materials which seem 
to be well suited for use as aids in im- 
parting occupational information. Of 
the 53 sources listed, 42 offer free ma- 
terials and 11 offer rental and sales serv- 
ice only. However, the rental rates to 
schools are usually quite reasonable. In 
most cases, the free materials are sup- 
plied with the understanding that the 
user will pay the transportation charges 
one or both ways. With the exception 
of materials supplied by the Govern- 
ment Bureaus, the free materials are 
usually of an advertising nature; but 
those listed in this report seem to have 
educational value, particularly appro- 
priate for use in presenting occupational 
information, and to possess little or no 
objectionable advertising features. In 
most cases the advertising value is so 
indirect as to make it acceptable for in- 
structional purposes. 

The 53 sources included in this report 
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were chosen from the 238 from w 
data were received on the basis of the 
acceptability of their materials for g 
ance purposes. It should be recogniz: 
that this selection was made from |}. 
descriptions that were furnished by 
concerns. While this information 
not always adequate, it is believed | 
the list reported herein includes 
more useful materials. In spite oj 
extent of the survey, it is not claimed | 
be entirely comprehensive. 

5. Universities and normal sch 
not included. Many of the state univer 
sities, some state normal schools, an 
some city libraries have extension divi 
sions which serve as clearing houses {fv 
materials. It is advised that all pros 
pective users of visual aids in occupa 
tional information courses should con 
municate with the extension departmen! 
of their local universities, colleges, an 
libraries. Since these sources are mor 
generally known and the materials 
handled are so varied, they have no! 
been included in this canvass. 

6. Materials available for 
teaching information about occupation: 
In this division of the report, the occu 
pations are listed alphabetically. The 
figures under “Sources” in the second 
column refer to the sources reported i: 
Part 7 from which the material can be 
obtained. In Column 3, “Kind” refers 
to the character of materials. P signifies 
poster; S, stereopticon slides; and M 
motion picture films. In column 4, head 
ed by “Distribution,” information is 
given on cost. F signifies free distribu 
tion, which usually means a charge to! 
transportation one or both ways. R sig 
nifies rental, and S, for sale only, that 
is, the material is available only throug! 
purchase. Under “Title or Description 
in the fifth column, either the titles 0: 
material or words suggesting its charac 
ter are given as an aid to prospecti\¢ 
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This description will assist in un- 


derstanding the nature of the materials. 
The association of the material with 
occupations was difficult in some in- 


q) (2) (3) 

Occupation Sources Kind 
|. Aerial navigator 21 M 
2. Anthropologist 39 M 
39 M 
= 39 M 
3. Apiarist + M 
26 M 
32 M 
4. Apple grower 10 M 
5. Architect 13 M 
6. Artist 36 M 
7. Astronomer 10 M 
3 32 M 
8. Automobile driver 35 M 
9. Auto mechanic & M 
21 M 
21 M 
21 M 
21 M 
21 M 
2 M 
26 M 
26 M 
: 26 M 
26 M 
26 M 
26 M 
26 M 
43 M 
10. Bakelite maker 33 M 
1l. Banana grower 32 M 
12. Banker 32 M 
13. Battery maker 46 M 
14. Battery service man 28 M 
15. Biologist 44 M 
16. Bookbinder 40 M 
17. Bookkeeper 7 M 
12 M 
18. Bottle maker 33 M 

19. Brickmaker and 

Bricklayer 33 M 
20. Business manager 32 M 
32 M 
32 M 
32 M 
36 M 
21. Cable layer 52 M 
22. Caddy 21 M 
23. Candy maker 32 M 
“ 40 M 


stances and required an arbitrary deci- 
sion, but it was thought desirable to 
classify the materials by their occupa 
tional relationships. 


(4) (5) 
Distri- 
bution Title or Description 

F Ford Air Service—Chicago Trip 

R__ Boats and Fishermen of Arctic and 


Tropics 

Houses of the Arctic and Tropics 

The Island People of Oceania 

All About Bee Raising 

The Anatomy of the Honeybee 

Bee Culture 

Apple Time in Evangeline’s Land 

The Tribune Tower 

The Artist 

Communicating with the Heavens 

Milky Way 

Play Safe (A safety film) 

The Story of a V-type 8-cylinder 
Motor Car 

A Powerful Friend (The Fordson 
Tractor ) 

America and Automobiles 

Building for Quality (Ford cars) 

The Carburetor 

The New Ford 

The Steering Gear and the Running 
Gear (1 reel) 

The Differential (1 reel) 

The Engine (3 reels) 

The Carburetor (1 reel) 

The Fuel System and the Cooling 
System (1 reel) 

The Ignition (3 reels) 

The Transmission (1 reel) 

The Clutch and Brakes (1 reel) 

The Story of a Gasoline Motor 

The Story of Bakelite 

Banana 

Modern Banking 

The Story of a Storage Battery 

Portable Electricity 

Life Functions of the Amoeba 

Your Book 

The Machine That Thinks 

Man's Greatest Heritage 
(Keeping records) 

American Bottles Old and New 


— 
7) 7) 


AAAA ANNAN T 


Manufacture and Use of Face Brick 
Getting the Most out of Retailing 
Face to Face with Facts 

Men and Management 

Waste Can't Win 

The Executive 

Business in Great Waters 

Love of Caddying 

To a Queen’s Taste 

= 
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Occupation 


Canner 


25. Carbon paper maker 


Carborundum maker 


. Carpenter 


Cattle raiser 


4), Cement maker 
“e “ 


Chemist 


Clay worker 
. Clock maker 


3. Concrete worker 
“ae 


34. Cook 

. Copper manufacturer 
. Copper miller 

. Copper refiner 


38. Copper smelter 


52. 


. Copper miner 
. Copper wire maker 
. Corn grower 

“ 


. Cotton grower 
. Cotton manufacturing 
. Counselor 
. Creosoter 
. Dairyman 
“ 


. Dancer 


. Dentist 
“ 


. Dynamite maker 
. Editor 
. Electrician 


Electrotyper 


53 Engineer (Electrical) 


(2) 


Sources 


(3) 
Kind 


SESEEE EESEESEREERE ERE VEEEUEEEE 


(4) 
Distr: 
bution 


F 


° 


(3) 
Title or Description 
The Story of a Can of Salmon 
Home Canning—Cold Pack Metho 
Record Makers of Business 
The Story of Abrasives 
Saw and file charts and wall display 
Cattle Ranch 
Texas Trail to Your Table 
The Story of Portland Cement 
The Manufacture of Portland 
Cement 
A Trip Through Filmland 
Beyond the Microscope 
Portable Electricity 
Story of Fire-clay Refractories 
Tick-tock 
The Guardian of Time 
The Anatomy of a Concrete House 
A Concrete Example 
Oranges—How to Use Them 
The Story of Copper Fabrication 
The Story of Copper, Section 2 
The Story of Copper, Sec. 4 
The Story of Copper, Sec. 3 
The Story of Copper, Sec. 1 
Long Drawn Out 
Growing the Corn Crop 
Growing Corn in Spite of the Borer 
The Land of Cotton 
The Story of Cotton 
From School to Work 
Oil—The Wood Preserver 
Dairy Cattle, etc. 
Agriculture Education at Iowa State 
College 
Dairy Management 
Le Ballet De Foret 
Dancing, Old and Modern 
Dental Hygiene 
The Care of the Teeth and Why 
Good Teeth—Good Health 
The Modern Hercules 
Making Books and Magazines 
The Benefactor (Mr. Edison) 
Making Mazda Lamps 
Lightning Arresters 
Lightning and Its Relation to the In 
dustries 
The Principles of Magnetism 
The Principles of Electrostatics 
The Principles of Current Electricity 
The Principles of Electromagnetisn 
The Principles of Electrical Meas 
urement 
The Principles of Current Genera 
tion 
Making a Sales Book 
The King of the Rails 
The Electrical Giant 
Power Transformers 
Hercules Blastings Caps 
Rubbing the New Aladdin’s Lamp 


DADS 


10 
12 <4 
2. 46 
18 
23. 32 
43 
41 
16 
“a 23 
“ 28 
32 
43 
52 
: 9 
46 
46 
46 
46 
39 46 
40 52 « 
41 27 
21 
42 23 
43 43 
44 48 
45 52 
46 4 6) 
51 
“ 4 6: 
4 32 
32 
5 
33 
49 33 
50 19 
51 23 
23 
23 
“ 23 
“ 44 RorS 
“ 44 RorS 
44 RorsS 
“ 44 R or S 6 
44 RorS 6 
4s Ror 6 
32 F 
23 F | 
23 F 
“ 23 F “ 
“ 25 F 
“ 25 F 
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qa) (2) (3) (4) 
Distri- 
Occupation Sources Kind bution Title or Deseript 
Engineer (Electrical ) 38 M F The _ Electrical Transmission of 
Speech 
53 M White Coal 
54. Engineer (Explosives) 25 M F The Explosives Engineer 
™ 25 M F Modern Quarry Blasting 
. 25 M F Safety and Efficiency in the Use of 
Explosives, etc 
: 46 M F The Story of Dynamite 
. 46 M F Explosives Engineer, Forerunner of 
Progress 
55. Engineer (Locomotive) 33 M F The Man at the Throttle 
56. Engineer (Mechanical) 11 S F Engineering as a Proiession 
36 M R The Engineer 
_ 51 M F Engineering at lowa State College 
57. Estimator 7 M F The Lightning Calculator 
58. Excavator 46 M F Story of Heavy Excavating Ma 
chinery 
50. Farmer 21 M F Farm Progress, Powerized Farming 
24 23 M F Yoke of the Past 
“ 32 M F Farming and Asbestos Mining in 
Canada 
“ 36 M R The Farmer 
“ 51 M F Agricultural Education at lowa State 
College 
60. Fisherman (Halibut) 32 M F Fresh irom the Deep : 
“ (Pearl) 32 M F Pearl Divers in the South Sea 
“ (Salmon) 32 M F Maintaining the Salmon Supply 
“ (Sardine) 32 M F From Catch to Can 
“ (Shark) 32 M F What the Ocean Hides 
= (Sponge) 20 M R Out ot the Sea 
“ (Tuna) 32 M F Trapping Tuna 
61. Fire Fighter 32 M F Training the Fire Fighters 
“ “ 32 M F Fire Fighters 
“ “ 32 M F Oh! For the Life of a Fireman 
62. Forester 10 M F The Enemy of the Forest 
“ 10 M F Fighting Forest Fires 
20 M R_ Forest to Newsboy 
“ 26 S R Our Forests and What They Mean 
to Us 
63. Forest Ranger 32 M F Leaves From a Ranger's Note Book 
64. Fountain Pen Maker 21 M F Just Write a 
65. Fur Farmer 34 Ss F The Fur Trade in Canada 
66. Geologist 10 M F Digging Up the Past 
“ 20 M R___ Lakes oi Fire 
32 M Kilauea Volcano 
“ 39 M Earthquakes 
a 39 M R= The Cycle of Erosion 
" 39 M R The Great Ice Age of North 
America 
“ 43 M F Mountain Climbing in Glacier Na 
tional Park 
67. Glass maker 33 M F The Romance of Glass 
68. Glove maker 21 M F just Kids 
69. Gum maker 21 M F Chu Chu 
70. Golfer 42 M R The Game ot Golf 
i i anadas New ighways 
21 M F Road to Happiness 
“ “ 33 M FA Parable of Paving 
73. Hog raiser 6 M F The Making of Star Ham 
— = 10 M F Swine Production 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Distri- 
Occupation Sources Kind bution Title or Description 
74. Housekeeper 22 M R The Foods We Eat 
26 S R The Efficient Kitchen 
27 M F Household Conveniences 
32 M F Household Hints 
3 M F Milk—Better Food 
40 M F Along the Milky Way 
43 M F A Sunday Night Supper 06 
43 M F Baking Better Bread 
51 M F Home Economics Education in lows 
State College 
> ; 53 M F The Consolation Club 2 
75. Horticulturist 27 M F Take Care of Your Orchard, et< 0 
r = 28 M F The Orange Industry 
76. Ice cream maker 14 M F The Winning Way ) 
33 M FA Million Dollar Food Product 
77. Ink maker 12 M F  World’s Record—Story Your In} 
Bottle Tells 
78. Inventor 33 M F Famous Inventions of New England \> 
79, Iron refiner 46 M F The Story of Ingot Iron 2 
80. Irrigator 47 M F The Story of Reclamation by Irr 
gation 14 
es 10 M F How Irrigation Helps 
81. Journalist 13 M F Trees to Tribune 
7 14 M F Heritage of Man (History of writ - 
ing) 106 
19 M F Making books and magazines | 
36 M The Journalist 
7 40 M F The Making of a Great Newspaper 
82. Laborer (Skilled) 36 M R_ The Skilled Mechanic 
( Unskilled) 36 M The Industrial Worker 
83. Landscape gardener 32 M F How to Beautify your Community 
84. Launderer 15 M F Laundering Fine Fabrics 
85. Leather maker 33 M F Story of Leather 
86. Lemon grower 9 M F The Romance of the Lemon 
87. Librarian 2 P F Library Work as a Profession 
88. Logger 33 M F Pole Pushers of Puget Sound 
89. Lumberman 10 M F  Lumbering in Eastern Canada 
10 M F  Lumbering in British Columbia 
; 23 M F Conquest of the Forest 
73 29 M F From Tree to Trade 07 
29 M F  Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest 108. 
z 52 M F Out of the Deep Woods of Dixie 109 
90. Macaroni maker 33 M F Heart O’ the Wheat ; 
91. Machinist 4 M R___ The Engine Lathe and Its Operation 10 
(7 reels) 
4 M Universal Milling Machine and Its 
Operation (8 reels) : 112 
= 18 Pp F Saw and file charts and wall displays a 
92. Manufacturer 32 M F Making National Cash Registers 
. 32 M F Water Power of Canada 
: 32 M F Steel and Plate Glass 1B 
93. Merchant (Retail) 7 M F The Merchant of Mayville . 
94. Meter maker 46 M F Story of an Electric Meter 114 
95. Miner (Coal) 21 M F Ford Way of Coal Mining 115. 
“ (Coal) 23 M F Anthracite 
(Coal) 23 M F Bituminous 
“ (Coal) 43 M F When a Man’s a Miner 
* (Coal) 46 M F The Story of Coal 116 
“(Copper ) 43 M F The Story of Copper i 
“ (Copper) 46 M F The Story of Copper, Section 1 
“ (Tron) 46 M F The Story of Iron 
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(2) (3) (4) 
Distri 
Occupation Sources Kind bution Title or D p 
Miner (Lead) 43 M F Pigs of Lead 
“ (Lead) 46 M F Story of Lead Mining and Milling 
( Peat) 32 M F Solving Canada’s Fuel Problem 
(Salt) 21 M F Taken with a Grain of Salt 
(Salt) 23 M F Pillars of Salt 
(Sulphur ) 43 M F The Story of Sulphur 
( Asbestos ) 46 M F The Story of Asbestos 
%. Money Coiner 10 M F Money Making Industry (Canada 
mints its coinage ) 
7. Motion Picture 16 M F A Trip Through Filmland 
Producer 32 M F Motion Picture Industry 
8. Moulder 23 M F The Moulder 
19. Mucilage maker 12 M F World's Record—Story Your Ink 
Sottle Tells 
0. Navigator 23 M F The Queen of the Waves 
1. Oil refiner 43 M F The Story of Gasoline 
44 M R= Liquid Gold of Texas 
46 M F Story of Lubricating Oil 
102. Orange grower 9 M F The Story of the Orang: 
103. Ornithologist 26 M R_ Birds of the Orchard and Woodland 
. 32 M F Our Wild Life 
104. Paper maker 23 M F The World of Paper 
a 4 32 M F Forest to New sboy 
- 33 M F The Voice of Business 
105. Pencil maker 28 M F How a Lead Pencil Is Made 
106. Physician 3 P S  Nostrum Evil and Quackery 
= 3 S RorS Certain Phases of Nostrum Evil and 
Quackery 
5 M F The essential facts about cancer 
(3 reels) 
“ 5 P F Facts and opinions about cancer 
20 M R Swat That Fly 
“ 31 M F New Ways for Old 
: 31 M F One Scar or Many 
- 31 M F Working for Dear Life 
32 M F Inside Out 
36 M R= The Doctor 
Hs 50 M F How Disease Spreads 
4s 50 M F How to Prevent Disease 
os 50 M F The Fly as a Disease Carrier 
107. Pineapple grower 20 M R= The Pineapple Industry 
108. Plumber 26 M R Plumbing for Farm Houses 
109. Potter 28 M F The Lenox Pottery 
mn 32 M F Making Pottery 
110. Poultry raiser 10 M F Selecting the Laying Hen 
lll. Pressman 19 M F Making Books and Magazines 
6: 23 M F The World of Paper 
112. Printer 13 M F Trees to Tribune 
= 19 M F Making Books and Magazines 
—: 23 M F The World of Paper 
j 40 M F Your Book 
113. Pulp maker 34 S F The Pulp and Paper Industry in 
Canada 
114. Radio operator 23 M F Wizardry of Wireless 
115. Radiotrician 33 M F  Re-awakening of Rip VanWinkle 
= 38 M F Auxiliary Products of Telephone 
Research 
43 M F Listening In 
116. Railroader 21 M F Ford Way of Railroading 
™ 23 M F Fundamental Principles and Design 
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Occupation 
Railroader 


Religious worker 


Retail Salesman 


} 
Rubber grower 


Rug maker 


. Salesman 


. Saw maker 


“ ‘ 


23. Sheep raiser 
. Shoemaker 


Silk grower 


. Silk manufacturer 
. Silver plater 


Slate quarrier 


29. Smelter man 


Soap maker 


. Spark plug maker 
. Steel maker 
3. Steel manutacturer 


. Steel mill worker 


“ “ “ 


. Stock raiser 
. Strawberry grower 


. Structural steel worker 
. Stucco worker 


“ 


. Sugar maker (beet) 


(cane) 
(maple) 


. Tailor 
. Telephone operator 


. Telephone worker 


3. Telephotographer 


. Tire service man 
Toy maker 


(2) 


Sources 


(3) (4) 
Distri- 

Kind bution 
M F 
M F 
M F 
Ss F 
M F 
M R 
M R 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M R 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 
M F 


EE 


(5) 
Title or Description 


Development of the Electric Loco 
motive 

Your Friend, The Railroad (2 reels 

Keeping Up the Railroad Service 

Steam Railroad Electrification 

Romance of Rails and Power 

Great Stories of the Bible (man 
films ) 

The Dawn of Christianity 

Martin Luther, His Life and Tiny 

The Power Within 

The Widow’s Mite 

Getting the Most out of Retailing 

The Story of Rubber (4 reels) 

Conquering the Jungle 

The Romance of Rubber 

From East to West 

Getting the Most out of Retailing 

The Salesman 

See Saw 

The Meteor 

The Serpent’s Tooth 

Sheep—Raising, Feeding, and Care 

Making of Modern Shoes 

The Romance of Silk 

From Cocoon to Spool 

Silverware 

Quarrying and Shaping Slate, Na 
ture’s Product, etc. 

The Story of Armco Ingot Iron 

Bubbles 

Story of a Spark Plug 

Iron and Steel 

The Story of Steel 

Rolling Steel by Electricity 

The Story of Rail Steel 

The Story of Alloy Steel 

Story of Heat Treatment of Steel 

Agriculture Education at Iowa Stat 
College 

Strawberries—From Field to Short 
cake 

This is the Age of Riveted Steel 

Stucco Textures 

Craftsmanship of Stucco Texture: 

The Sugar Trail 

The Island of Sugar 

Harvest of the Sugar Maple Tree 

To Suit Man 

Number Please 

A Telephone Call 

Making Telephone History 

When the Telephone Was Young 

Building for Service 

A Principle Becomes a Practica 


Art 
Pictures by Wire 
Auxiliary Products 
Research 
Striking Tires 
Playthings of Childhood 


of Telephon 


|_| 
23 14 
‘i 37 
37 
53 
53 
14 
20 
30 
42 
32 14 
119 lo 15 
33 IS 
12). 21 
32 
36 
21 
33 15 
33 
l 40 
123. 28 
126 33 
128. 33 
43 
21 
13 46 
13 32 
13. 33 | 
53 
| 43 1: 
135 51 I, 
1. 
136 32 If 
137 43 
138 41 
41 
23 fi 
23 a 
140 21 
141 32 
52 A 
38 
“ “ 38 
“ae 38 
38 
33 
“ 38 
ts 144 16 
145 21 
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(1) 2) (3) (4) (5) 
Distri- 
Occupatior Sources Kind bution Title or Description 
Toy maker 32 M F  Kewpie Dolls and Toy Trains 
140. Transporter 13 M F Trees to Tribunes 
: 24 M F America’s Heritage 
( Highway trucks) 
33 M F The Fair of the Iron Horse 
43 M F The Pageant of Progress 
‘ 46 M F Transportation 
49 M Carrying American Products to 
Foreign Lands 
53 M F Electrified Travelogue 
147. Truck gardener 26 S R_ Vegetable Growing for City Markets 
148. Turpentine maker 33 M F Doings of Turp and Tine 
149. Twine maker 33 M F The Making of Twine 
150. Typewriter maker 33 M F Glimpses of the Remington Factory 
151. Typewriter ribbon maker 12 M F Record maker of Business 
152. Watch maker 33 M F The Story of a Watch 
153. Welder 49 M F The Arteries of Industry (5 reels) 
ig (Electric) 23 M F Arc Welding 
(Oxyacetylene) 1 M F Oxygen—The Wonder Worker (4 
reels ) 
154. Welfare worker 40) M F The Flying Bandit 
“ 40 M F Everybody's Friend (Life Insur- 
ance ) 
; 40 M F What Might Happen (Insurance) 
43 M F Play Safe 
45 M F An Unbeliever Convinced (Safety 
from fires) 
a 46 M F When Wages Stop (A safety film) 
“3 49 M F Why (A Safety film) 
_ 40 M F Safety Wins 
: 50 M F Personal Hygiene for Young Wom- 
en 
53 . 50 M F Personal Hygiene for Young Men 
50 M F General Personal Hygiene 
155. Well driller 46 M F Story of a Rotary-Drilled Oil Well 
156. Wheat grower 23 M F Our Daily Bread 
“s “ 43 M F Filling the World’s Cereal Bowl 
157. Wickerware maker 32 M F Wickerware 
158. Window decorator 32 M F Getting the Most out of Retailing 
159. Wire manufacturer 33 M F Manufacture of Wire Products 
160. Wool manufacturer 23 M F A Woolen Yarn 
161. Zoologist 32 M F Cincinnati Zoo 
“ 32 M F Frocks and Frills 


7. Sources of materials. The sources 
from which materials may be secured 


are 


listed alphabetically and numbered 


consecutively. These numbers were 


No. 


_ 


Name of Source 


. Air Reduction Sales Co., 


. American Library Association, 

. American Medical Association, 

. American Red Cross, 

American Society for Control of Cancer, 
. Armour and Company, 

. Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 

. Cadillac Motor Car Co., 


used in Part 6 of this report to identify 
the various sources of the materials 
listed there. 


Address of Source 


Motion Picture Division, 342 Madison Ave 
nue, New York City 

86 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIL. 

535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

Washington, D. C. 

25 West 43rd Street, New York City 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit, Michigan 

Detroit, Michigan 
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No. Name of Source 


9. California Fruit Growers Exchange, 

10. Canadian Government Motion Pictures 
Bureau, 

1. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

2. Carter's Ink Company, 

3. Chicago Tribune, 

4. Church Film Company, 

5. Colgate and Company, 


16. DeFrenes and Company, 

17. The Dental Cosmos, 

18. Henry Disston and Sons, 

19. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 

20. Exclusive Film Service, 

21. Ford Motor Company, 

22. Fox Film Corporation, 

23. General Electric Company, 

24. Goodyear Industrial Univ., 

25. Hercules Powder Company, 

26. Ideal Pictures Corporation, 

27. International Harvester Co., 

28. J. Alexander Leggett Co., 

29. Long-Bell Lumber Company, 

30. Lutheran Film Division, Inc. 

31. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

32. National Cash Register Co., 

33. National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 

34. Natural Resources Intelligence Service, 

35. National Safety Council, 

36. Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, 
Inc., 

37. New York Central Lines, 


38. Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
39. Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
40. Picture Service Corporation, 


41. Portland Cement Association, 
42. Herman Ross Enterprises, 
43. Rothacker Film Corporation, 
44. Spiro Film Corporation, 


45. Underwriters Laboratories, 
46. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 


47. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
48. U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
49. United States Steel Corporation, 


50. U. S. Treasury Dept., 


51. Visual Instruction Service, 
52. Western Electric Company, : : 
Manufacturing 


53. Westinghouse Electric 


Company, 


Address of Source 


Educational Department, Box 530, Station 
C, Los Angeles, Calif 

Department of Trade and Commerce, Ov 
wa, Canada 

Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cambridge C Station, Boston, Mass 

Tribune Square, Chicago, III. 

1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Household Service Bureau, 105 Hudson S; 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

211 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Educational Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Book Editorial Dept., Garden City, N. \ 

732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Detroit, Michigan 

850 Tenth Avenue, New York City 

1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Akron, Ohio 

Wilmington, Delaware 

26 East 8th Street, Chicago, Il. 

606 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 

2 West 46th Street, New York City 

Advertising Dept., Kansas City, Mo. 

132 West 46th Street, New York City 

Welfare Division, New York City 

Educational Film Service, Dayton, Ohio 

1111 Center St., Chicago, II. 

Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Can 

108 East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

131 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Agricultural Relations Dept., 639 LaSalk 
St. Station, Chicago, III. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

35 West 45th Street, New York City 

74 Sherman Street at Harris Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 

729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

7610-14 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, I!! 

161-179 Harris Avenue, Long Island City 

207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C 

Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Safety and Welfare, 71 Broad- 
way, New York City 

U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
120 West 41st Street, New York City 
Educational Dept., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR THE EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ILLINOIS, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1929-1930 * 


Frank L. Eversutt, Principal 


Preliminary Statement. Guidance is 
a scientific program for the conservation 
of the values of life. It begins at birth 
and continues until death. Since the 
school years are considered the forma- 
tive period of life the function of guid- 
ance is doubly important here. Hence 
education is calculated to produce bet- 
ter adaptations on the part of the child. 
Guidance is concerned with health, vo- 
cations, worthy use of leisure, citizen- 
ship, parenthood, education, and char- 
acter. In each of these fields of human 
activity the individual needs careful di- 
rection, and it is the work of the school 
to see that this is given. It is the work 
of the teacher to determine a scientific 


technique for carrying on the program. 
The results of scientific investigations 
should be known and adapted to local 


needs. The whole program should be 
understood by the teaching staff. They 
should give full support to its every un- 
dertaking for the sake of the good it 
purposes to render to the individual and 
through him to society. 

The objectives for the guidance pro- 
gram for the current year should be well 
known and definite. In order to get the 
matter clearly before the teachers the 
following objectives are set up as goals 
for the present year: 


1. To recognize the phenomena of in- 
dividual differences. 


2. To adapt instruction and the ex- 
tra-curricular program to meet the needs 
of every child in the school. 

3. To make a program that will meet 
the educational, vocational, social, eco- 
nomic, and moral needs of each pupil. 

4. To indicate opportunities for 
growth. 

5. To attach value to a plan of adap- 
tation, 

6. To organize a placement bureau 
and a follow-up program. 

7. To promote a better cooperation 
between the home, the school, and the 
pupil. 

With these objectives in mind it is 
necessary to look to the end of the year 
and examine the desirable outcomes that 
can issue from such a plan. The fol- 
lowing outcomes are given as ultimate 
goals for this year’s work: 


1. Prevent pupil failures. 

2. Prevent dropping out of school. 

3. Prevent vocational and educational 
maladjustment in after-school life. 

4. Prepare the individual to do those 
things he is capable of doing. 


These, in short, are the preliminary 
facts that underlie a vital guidance pro- 
gram. The outcomes are economically 
sound and educationally worthwhile 
The school must make a satisfactory re- 
turn to society for the money that soci- 


* The material in this article is abstracted from a Teachers’ Bulletin issued September 3, 


1929, and placed in the hands of all the St. Louis high school teachers. 


The purpose of the 


bulletin was not only to serve as a means of spreading pertinent information to those par- 
ticipating in the program, but to solicit interest and cooperation from all teachers within 
the school system. This presentation should be read in the light of its original purpose. 


—Ep1tTor. 
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ety has invested in it. The program is 
fashioned to increase the efficiency of 
the school and to render a greater serv- 
ice to its pupils. 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL FOR GUIDANCE 


Teacher Organization. lf a program 
of guidance is to be carried out in its 
entirety and if it is to become func- 
tional in the administration of a school 
there needs to be a clear-cut organiza- 
tion. The outcomes must be the goals 
toward which the whole organization 
aims. It is with this in mind that the 
following program is planned. 

The teachers are the center around 
which such a program revolves. Their 
part in the plan is paramount. They 
must be organized for a guidance pro- 
gram and trained to carry it out. This 
organization commences with a number 
of committees whose object is to pro- 
mote the plan and see that it works in 
all of its ramifications. Their planning, 
foresightedness, vitality, and initiative 
will do much to carry the program to a 
successful and fruitful conclusion. In 
view of this the following committees 
are needed to act as guiding forces in 
the work. 


Committees 


1. Pupil Personnel Committee—Objec- 
tives: 

(1) To set up details for individual 
pupil guidance. 

(2) To modify the guidance program 
from time to time to meet local 
needs. 

(3) To interview pupils who are in 
need of special help upon recom- 
mendation of the office. 

(4) To devise plans, etc., to carry 
the program forward. 


2. Parent-Teacher Committee—Objec- 
tives: 


(1) To assist the committees of the 
P. T. A. to organize and carry 
out a year’s program on guid- 
ance. 

(2) To promote a better understand- 
ing between the school and the 
home. 

(3) To devise ways and means of 
getting cooperation with parents 
in the working out of the pro- 
gram of guidance. 

3. Extra-Curricular Committee — Ob- 

jectives: 

(1) To plan a program of extra-cur- 
ricular activities that will meet 
the needs of pupils and fit into 
the teacher’s program. 

(2) To initiate new opportunities as 
the occasion demands. 

(3) To correlate this program with 
the guidance program. 


4, Library Committee—Objectives: 

(1) To work with the librarian and 
the teachers in making the li- 
brary a better agency for guid- 
ance. 

(2) To devise plans for organizing 
the library to meet the needs of 
the guidance program. 

(3) To see that all sources of infor- 
mation are listed and that vital 
materials are added. 


These committees will meet every 
fourth Monday of the month. When 
there are five Mondays in the month, 
they will meet on the fifth Monday also. 
They will select one of their members 
as chairman. Their minutes will be 
kept in a loose-leaf binder and when not 
in use will be stored in the safe in the 
office. A secretary will be elected who 


shall have charge of the books for the 
committee. These committees will serve 
for the school year. 
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Teacher Training Program 


1. Meetings. 
There will be a definite program for 
teacher training during the year. A 
teachers’ meeting will be held on the 
first and third Mondays of the month. 
At these meetings the Pennsylvania 
program for teacher training will be 
followed. 


. The Program. One hour, every first 
and third Monday of the month. 


(1) Introductory remarks. Princi- 

pal, 5 minutes. 

(a) Meeting called to order. 

(b) Presentation of topic. 

(c) Introduction of speaker. 

(2) The Speaker—20 minutes. 

(a) Presentation of the topic. 

(b) Presentation of one or more 
cases appropriate to the 
topic. 

(c) Analysis of cases—personal 
characteristics, environment, 
etc. 

(d) What was or is to be done. 

(e) How similar cases in the 
school might be cared for 
through the service aimed at 
in the present guidance pro- 
gram. 

(3) General discussion of the case or 
cases presented and points made 
by the speaker—principal pre- 
siding, with the speaker answer- 
ing questions. Time limit not 
important, if cases presented by 
the speaker cover topic—10 min- 
utes moderate estimate. 

(4) General discussion—cases, ques- 
tions, and opinions presented by 
teachers—25 minutes. Discus- 


sion held to topic by principal. 
(5) Summary by principal—five min- 
utes. 
(6) Adjournment. 


The material prepared for the con- 
sideration of teachers, preliminary to 
these meetings. will be presented under 
the following: 


3. Topics for discussion. 
(1) The field of guidance. 
(2) The guidance movement 
(3) Curriculum movement. 
(4) Personal analysis, tests and 
measurements. 
(5) Occupations. 
(6) Recreational, moral, and social 
guidance. 
(7) Guidance in the appreciation of 
art, literature, music, and drama. 
(8) Guidance through subject in- 
struction. 
(9) Community cooperation. 
(Twenty-third Yearbook N.S 
S. E., Pp. 48-49) 


For the first few meetings there will 
be a series of talks on the whole pro- 
gram and then the above outline will be 
followed for the remainder of the year. 
Teachers are asked to volunteer for a 
part on the program. Bibliographies 
will be furnished by the Director of Re 
search upon request. 

Curriculum use and reorganization 
With the completion of the initial cur- 
riculum reorganization we have a body 
of teaching materials that is adapted to 
the pupils of the East St. Louis Senior 
High School. These materials are di- 
vided into units. The mastery tech- 
nique is being used and the individual- 
ization of instruction is an apparent 
goal. This intimates that much of the 
teaching of this year will be definitely 
aimed at a scientific and complete guid 
ance program. The teachers will carry 
on the curriculum revision in the light 
of the results they obtain and the ex 
periences they have with the use of the 
course in actual classroom procedure. 
To this end every teacher is furnished 
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with a mimeographed copy of the course 
of study, interleaved with ruled paper 
for additions and comments. The teach- 
ers are expected to use these pages to 
enter corrections and additions to the 
course. These corrections will be incor- 
porated in subsequent courses which are 
to grow out of this method of revision. 

Home room. Every teacher is respon- 
sible for a home room and its organ- 
ization. The philosophy and the pur- 
pose of the home room is too well known 
to need further amplification. It is pur- 
posed that the home-room period this 
year be used mainly for guidance pur- 
poses. From month to month the bulle- 
tin will contain suggested helps for the 
organization of this pfogram. Some sug- 
gested topics follow:— 


1. Biographies of great men or wom- 
en, or both, to show the need for, effects 
of, and lack of guidance in their lives. 

2. Analyses of specific jobs. The fol- 
lowing outline is suggestive: 


(1) Nature of work. 
(2) Main advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

(a) Factors that cause phy- 
sical or nervous strain. 

(b) Factors that interest and 
develop the worker. 

(c) Factors that restrict men- 
tal growth. 

(d) Factors that are in other 
respects important as af- 
fecting the welfare of the 
worker (liability to acci- 
dent, occupational disease, 
etc.) 

(3) Qualifications and 
needed. 

(a) General education. 

(b) Necessary technical edu- 
cation. 

(c) Manipulative skill. 

(d) Other requirements; qual- 


training 


ities essential, as accuracy 
etc. 
(4) Possibilities in requirements « 
occupation. 
(a) Provisions made for sy; 


tematic instruction 
workers. 

(b) Necessary or technica 
knowledge. 


(c) Manipulative skill. 

(d) Extent to which occupa 
tion can be learned on the 
job. 

(e) Line of promotion. 

(5) Remuneration. 
(a) Wages. 
(b) Special. 
(6) Hours of work. 
(7) Seasonal demands in work. 

(a) Busy season. 

(b) Slack season. 

(c) Fluctuation in 
ment. 

(8) Are workers organized? 
(9) Entrance age. 
(10) Time required to learn duties. 
(11) Is supply of labor adequate to 
meet demand? 
(12) Is demand for labor increasing 
or decreasing? 
(13) What is the source of supply? 
(14) Common deficiencies of workers. 
(15) Promotional possibilities. 
(Twenty-third Yearbook, N 
S. S. E., p. 121) 


employ- 


In using the analysis of specific jobs. 
have those interested in a specific voca- 
tion take the suggested outline and get 
all of the available data. This may be 
done by reading the literature available, 
by interviews with successful men in the 
vocation, by visits to places of business 
and by a discussion of the problems 
with teachers. After the data are as- 
sembled and the outline written out it 
will furnish a source of material for 
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files on the specific vocation, which will 
be kept in the library. Outstanding 
pieces of work may be mimeographed 
for use of the whole school. It is hoped 
that many of the home rooms can fur- 
nish outstanding pieces of work during 
the year. 

Extra-curricular offerings. The hand- 
book of the East St. Louis Senior High 
School lists forty clubs. Some of these 
have distinct guidance functions. These 
may be in the nature of try-out experi- 
ences, actual participation in a voca- 
tional type of work, informational, and 
experimental. The number of offerings 
should be increased. Since every pupil 
in the school must elect one club, and 
may elect two, the organization of clubs 
which have a vocational bent should be 
encouraged. The opportunities for visi- 
tation are given. Such clubs as the 
Know East St. Louis Club, the Commer- 
cial Club, the Science Club and the Col- 
lege Preparatory Club have opportuni- 
ties for extra-mural visitation. Many 
Saturday morning visits were made last 
year. This practice is very commenda- 
ble. Remedial clubs furnish curriculum 
and study guidance. 

Conferences. The literature on guid- 
ance stresses the conference as a method 
of helping pupils to orient themselves. 
There is a distinct technique for this 
practice. The interview is a very prac- 
tical and a very critical procedure. It 
must be noted that it can become dan- 
gerous if it produces feelings of in- 
feriority or if it causes unfavorable in- 
trospection. On the other hand it can 
awaken and quicken interests and de- 
sires. A form for the interview has 
been devised by the Director of Re- 
search. It is given as a sample of what 
may be done during the interview. The 
office will conduct interviews for spe- 
cial cases and for pupils who desire to 


check up their work and their choices of 
vocation. 

The conference should not concern 
itself with vocational guidance alone. 
There may be distinct need for guidance 
in education, behavior, worthy use of 
leisure, study habits, and other phases 
of the guidance program which may be 
indicated by the individual. 

Home cooperation. Teachers will find 
it to their great advantage to learn 
about the homes from which their pupils 
come. In order to make the knowledge 
functional it is recommended that a 
close contact with the home be main- 
tained. This may be done by telephone, 
by printed forms provided for this pur- 
pose, by personal letters, and by per- 
sonal calls. Let it be remembered that 
these media should not be used to com- 
plain, to find fault, to get the home to 
do what the school should do, or to 
frighten the child into doing what is 
wanted. The real spirit of cooperation 
is designed to get the full help of the 
home in a program designed to help the 
child to do his best. The many factors 
which enter into failure can only be 
diagnosed, and remedial measures can 
only be applied, when all of the facts 
are known. It may possibly be that the 
crux of the matter is an out-of-school 
situation which can be helped by the in- 
formation which the home can furnish 
or the help that can come from parental 
cooperation. To get this information or 
help, a program needs to be carried 
out which will elicit cooperation and the 
sympathetic understanding of the home. 
The call, the letter, or the visit may 
produce the desired ends. 

Organization for this program. The 
program of the school for this year is 
guidance. This means that all of the 
activities will center around this vital 
function of the modern school. The 


types of organization for the further- 
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ance of this ideal need immediate con- 
sideration. 

Home-room programs. Every Mon- 
day the school will report to the home 
room for the second hour. This home- 
room period should be a real guidance 
hour. It should not degenerate into a 
social hour or a period of unsupervised 
study. Such procedure inevitably leads 
to discipline problems. The home-room 
period needs careful and scientific plan- 
ning. It needs to be vitalized and made 
functional. To do this the following 
suggestions are given: 


1. Have reports on biographies of 
men who have made good. 

2. Have analyses of vocations. 

3. Have conferences. 

4. Have periods devoted to special 
talks by leading citizens. 

5. Have well-prepared debates by 
members of your home room. 

6. Have readings from guidance 
source materials. 

7. Individualize the period to meet 
the needs of your pupils. 


Extra-curricular period. The second 
hour on Tuesday and Thursday will be 
devoted to clubs. The clubs will be of 
the teacher’s own selection. This is the 
teacher’s opportunity to give self-ex- 
pression to his or her work. The nature 
of the clubs that each teacher will spon- 
sor will be determined by the teacher’s 
interests in people, places, and affairs. 
The ideal situation will arise when the 
teacher will sponsor those clubs which 
bring the greatest amount of guidance to 
the greatest number of pupils. The se- 
lection of clubs will be made at the end 
of the first week of school and the clubs 
will organize the second week. 

Auditorium sessions. The Committee 
on Auditorium Sessions will be guided 
by this ideal for the year. Many ses- 


sions should be provided which have a 


Along with 
the members of the Junior Lyceum we 
need to have some outstanding speakers 


distinctly guidance flavor. 


on all types of guidance. Here is the 
first opportunity that has been men- 
tioned for the school to tie up with the 
service clubs of the city. Their re- 
sources are at the disposal of the schoo! 
The guidance program is a part of the 
program of all of these clubs. A close 
cooperation between the guidance com- 
mittees of these organizations and our 
Auditorium Committee is desirable. 

Vocational conferences. One of the 
contributions which the Pupil Personne! 
Committee, in connection with the Direc- 
tor of Research and the Dean of Girls, 
can make is the vocational conference. 
This conference is planning to bring 
pupils into contact with the leaders of 
industry, business, and the professions. 
Such conferences should be planned for 
the second hour on Wednesday. Three 
distinct types of conference can be con- 
ducted: 


1. Those pupils who have decided 
upon their profession or vocation 
should have an opportunity to meet, 
hear, and discuss their problems with 
a leader in that profession or vocation. 
Thus leading doctors, lawyers, bank- 
ers, merchants, machinists, chemists, 
nurses, railroad men, stockyards men, 
and others should be invited to ad- 
dress selected groups of students. 
The speakers should be notified far 
enough ahead of their engagement so 
as to insure preparation. They should 
be furnished with the analysis of vo- 
cations given above as a guide for 
their discussion. 

2. When class sponsors feel the 
need of such conferences similar ar- 
rangements can be made for the whole 
class. The conference should be 
planned to meet the needs of those 
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who are looking for information prior 
to a selection of a vocation or profes- 
sion. They should be especially bene- 
ficial for the sophomores. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the necessity of 
an early selection and a wise prepara- 
tion for a given calling. 

3. When the vocation or profession 
is limited to a single sex the confer- 
ence may be arranged for boys or 
girls as the case may be 


In each of the three types of confer- 
ences listed above the same procedure 
should be used. It can be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) Arrange for the room and date. 
(b) Arrange for the speaker. 
1. Get best possible person. 
2. Provide him or her with the 
outline. 

(c) Send announcements of the con- 
ference to the Bulletin so that all 
concerned may know of the date, 
place, and topic. 

(d) Home-room teachers will issue 
passes to pupils. 

(e) The committee or person in 
charge will arrange for a presid- 
ing officer. 

(f{) The conference should follow the 
indicated schedule: 


10:00 Assemble. 

10:00 Introductory remarks 
by presiding officer. 

10:05 The Speaker. 

10:25 Questions and discus- 
sion. 

10:45 Adjournment. 


Curriculum guidance. The new cur- 
riculum of the school is based upon a 
philosophy fundamental to guidance. It 
may be well to review some of the car- 
dinal points taken into consideration 
when the curriculum was being written. 


1. There are individual differences. 


These must be met by adapting and 
adjusting the subject matter taught to 
the interests, capacities, and abilities 
of the individual pupils 

2. The aim of education is the 
modification of behavior to adjust the 
pupil along the lines laid down in the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Educa- 
tion. 

3. The subject matter is broken up 
into significant units. Mastery of 
each unit is obtained by a scientific 
technique of teaching based upon the 
nature of the subject matter. 

4. Teaching is guidance towards 
mastery rather than lesson learning. 


With these points in mind the new 
curriculum offers excellent subject mat- 
ter for the many types of guidance. The 
content, immediate needs of the pupils, 
the assured future needs of the child, 
and the objectives of teaching will de- 
termine how the\subject matter can be 
used and the direction guidance will 
take. 

There are four distinct contributions 
which the new curriculum makes to the 
guidance program: 


1. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences. These are made in three ways. 


(a) Pupils must take two years of 
English, one year of American History, 
one year of Music, and three years of 
Health Instruction in the senior high 
school. This allows a free choice of 
eight units of work. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to do expert work 
in guidance. Pupils may take three dif- 
ferent courses. If they merely wish to 
graduate from high school they may se- 
lect the eight units in fields of their own 
selection. The only restriction that is 


placed upon them is that they must have 
three units in one department and two 
units in another department. 


125 


Another opportunity is for a voca- 
tional course. In this case the pupil 
selects the units offered in the school 
which prepare him or her for the par- 
ticular vocation selected. The pupils 
who are taking the commercial work 
illustrate this case. 

If pupils express a desire to be pre- 
pared for college they must take those 
units which are required for college en- 
trance. Teachers should find out the 
courses that pupils are taking and direct 
the election of subjects to meet these 
needs. 

(b) Subject matter is differentiated 
to meet individual needs. This is done 
in two ways. In sophomore English and 
Mathematics the classes are grouped in 
ability sections. The same course is 
given at the same hour so that frequent 
interchange of pupils can be effected to 
meet individual needs. 

The work is differentiated in the 
senior year, in English, to meet pupil 
needs. The following courses in English 
instruction are offered in the last year 
of the high school: English Literature, 
College Preparatory English, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Public Speaking, and Crea- 
tive Writing. The chemistry work is 
divided to meet the needs of those who 
are taking chemistry for informational 
purposes, for those who are going to 
college, and for those who intend to 
work in the chemical industries of the 
city. An additional year of mathema- 
tics is added for those who are going 
into engineering. The social science de- 
partment has a course in Economics, one 
in Civics and one in Problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy to meet the individual 
needs of the members of the senior class. 

(c) Each course is enriched for those 
with special aptitudes and abilities. 
The unit is elastic so as to meet these 
needs. A pupil may go as far and as 
fast as he is able to go. This enrich- 
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ment includes additional problems and 
extra assignments. The only limitation 
that is placed on the pupil is that which 
is dictated by his ability. 

2. A better use of the library. The 
library of the school is well equipped 
with books for every department. These 
books are placed in the several rooms 
for use in class. The pupils are permit- 
ted to go to the library during the class 
hour to continue their individual re- 
searches. The librarian is trained to 
give the pupils assistance in using the 
library. The Board of Education allows 
fifty cents for every pupil enrolled on 
the first of October, for new books. This 
allowance keeps the library up to date 
and stocked with books requested by 
the several members of the staff. Guid- 
ance through the reading of well se 
lected books and under the supervision 
of a well trained librarian carries out 
the idea of the curriculum of the school 

3. Tryout courses. Guidance along 
vocational lines centers in the many 
shops, laboratories and work rooms. It 
is not sufficient to teach the particular 
art which belongs to a certain room. It 
is a part of the curriculum to see that 
the pupils have tryout experiences. 
These are given to enable the pupil and 
the teacher to discover latent aptitudes 
and abilities. Along with instruction in 
the particular skill indicated by the 
course, time should be given to indicate 
the vocational opportunities, the needed 
preparation to follow the work success 
fully, leaders in the field, local needs for 
workers in the field, salary, promotions, 
and other elements which enter into a 
vocational choice. 

The shops of the school are primarily 
vocational in intent. The guidance 
function of the teacher is one of the 
great issues of the work. A sympathetic 
understanding of the pupil and a large 
insight into the vocational possibilities 
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f the subject taught are prerequisites 
to successful work in these branches. 

4. An orientation course is provided 

the new curriculum in English III. 
(his is the first semester of English in 
the senior high school. Bliss, “Your 
School and You,” is used. It is a book 
on guidance. It discusses phases of so- 
cial, moral, cultural, and vocational 
guidance. Every pupil is required to 
take this work. The teachers of this 
course are expected to use this oppor- 
tunity to make a complete canvass of 
the forms of guidance and to train pupils 
to think and act along these lines. It 
is not a body of material to be mem- 
orized. It is the heart of the sophomore 
work in English. The first tryout of 
this scheme indicated great possibilities. 
Since English is the only required sub- 
ject in the sophomore year the English 
teachers care for the work. It will re- 
quire great preparation, training, in- 
sight, and an understanding of the local 
situation. 

Community cooperation. The pro- 
gram of guidance must not involve the 
school alone. The passing of the years 
and the changing social and economic 
conditions of life have given this duty 
over largely to the school. But there 
are still some duties which must be as- 
sumed by the home. It is necessary to 
secure the full cooperation of the com- 
munity and the home if the program is 
to be brought to fruition. Hence this 
phase of the work must not be neglected. 

The school has a Parent-Teacher 
Association. There is a faculty commit- 
tee on Parent-Teacher Association. This 
committee will work with the program 
committee of the association to set up 
and carry out a year’s program on guid- 
ance. The best speakers available 


should be sought and plans should be 
formulated to bring the school and the 
community in close rapport for the pur- 


pose of carrying out the ideals of the 
year. 

The committee from the faculty can 
be of further service in planning for 
visitation of parents, in seeing that par- 
ents are invited to the conferences on 
vocational guidance, and in planning for 
constant means of bringing the home 
and the community into the school. 

The Director of Research, the Dean 
of Girls, and the Pupil Personnel Com- 
mittee should make ample plans for spe- 
cial functions. The school will observe 
American Education Week with appro- 
priate exercises. The culmination of the 
week’s program will be a huge exhibit 
and school demonstration. Experience 
has shown that about 5000 people avail 
themselves of the opportunity to visit 
the school and view the work on that 
night. The other nights should be ar- 
ranged to fit into the idea of the year’s 
program of guidance. 

Other special occasions should be held 
to bring the community to the school. 
Special functions by departments, exer- 
cises on special school holidays, and 
exercises at the close of the school term 
are all possibilities to indicate the trend 
of the school program and its direction 
The best use of these occasions can be 
had only when the school is organized 
to make use of them. The music de- 
partment, art department, manual arts 
department, commercial department, and 
home economics department are all filled 
with possibilities for bringing the schoo! 
and the home closer together in this co 
operative scheme. 

Keeping the home informed is essen 
tial to the success of a guidance pro 
gram. The school furnishes printed 
forms for this purpose. There are forms 
for pupils who are failing, diagnostic 
forms to indicate the reasons, notes that 
indicate meritorious work, absence notes, 
and requests for conferences. A wise 
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and judicious use of these forms will go 
far to keep the home informed of the 
child’s progress and of his need of help. 
They are not to be used as official warn- 
ings. They are to be used to help the 
pupil and to get cooperation from the 
home. 

Telephone calls and personal letters 
may be used to advantage to supple- 
ment the printed note. 

Home visits are of value in bringing 
the school to the home, Often the causes 
of failure can be determined and the at- 
titude of the home changed. When the 
causes can be removed and the work of 
the school can be supported by the 
members of the family, the difficulties 
tend to disappear. 

Objective measures of the pupil and 
his work. The science of education 
teaches that the hunch, the guess, and 
the opinion are not scientific. Modern 
education has furnished the teacher with 
These tools 


objective measuring tools. 
are to be used in the determination of 
pupil abilities and in diagnosing pupil 


attainment. It must be distinctly un- 
derstood that a single test may reveal 
nothing or it may reveal everything. 
There is a distinct science of test ad- 
ministration and interpretation. Every 
teacher should get this science. The Di- 
rector of Research will conduct a test- 
ing program to meet the needs of teach- 
ers and pupils. The Personnel Commit- 
tee should work over this field and make 
a program with the Director. Its ad- 
ministration is left to his knowledge of 
the tests and the local situation. 

The following tests will be provided 
this year for the guidance program and 
the diagnosis of problem pupils. Teach- 
ers should make arrangements with the 
Director of Research for the use and 
interpretation of these. 


Intelligence Tests: 


Terman Group Tests of Menta! 
Ability—Forms A and B 

Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Scale 

Herring Revision of the Binet Scale 

Thurstone Psychological Examina 
tion 

Achievement Tests: 

Haggerty Reading Examination 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

Stanford Advanced Examination 

Spencer Diagnostic Arithmeti 
Tests 

Pressey Diagnostic Tests in Eng 
lish 

Cross English Test 

Tressler English Minimum Essen 
tials Test 

American Council Alpha French 
Tests 

Ruch-Crossman Biology Test 

Powers Chemistry Test 

Aptitude Tests: 

Stenquist Mechanical 
Test—All forms 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanica! 

Ability 
Iowa Placement Mathematics Test 
Iowa Placement English Test 
Roger’s Test of Mathematica! 
Ability 
Other Tests: 
Downey-Will-Temperament Test 
Sims Score Card for Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status 


Aptitudes 


Behavior problems will be studied by 
the case-study method. To do this type 
of work adequately it is necessary that 
the teachers report all data accurately 
and promptly. It may be necessary to 
test pupils reported. Interviews should 
be held. The technique of the inter- 
view will be discussed from time to time. 
A “trouble-shooting chart” will be used. 
The data on each pupil will be assem- 
bled for diagnosis. The remedial meas- 
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ves will be discussed by the Personnel 
‘ommittee, the Director of Research, 
and the Dean of Girls. Others who are 
interested in the case will be brought in 
from time to time. The object of this 
orocedure is to remedy the situation and 
yot to furnish an experimental back- 
ground for a theory of education. Re- 
sylts will count and these alone. 

[he reorganization of teaching meth- 
is, the guidance program, and the diag- 
nosis of causes of problem pupils ail 
onspire to reduce the failures of the 
shool and the elimination of pupils to 
;minimum. These are objective results. 
The teachers will be informed periodi- 
cally how the plan operates and statis- 

; will be given. 

The teachers will report their failures 
at the end of the five weeks’ period and 
report cards will be sent home every ten 


weeks. These are to be used for guid- 


ance purposes. The failure slips may be 
sent home at any time the pupil’s work 


indicates the need of informing the 
home. Every failure slip that is sent to 
the office should be accompanied by a 
diagnostic slip. It is not enough to state 
that the pupil is lazy, or indifferent, or 
has a poor attitude. These are general- 
izations upon the school and the teacher. 
There must be a deeper-seated reason 
for failure. The resources of the school 
must be used to determine the real 
causes and the teacher should set about 
to devise a remedial program. The 
home should be called in to help in this 
program. 

Requests for remedial measures. 
When the work of an individual pupil 
shows the need for remedial treatment 
the Director of Research should be noti- 
fied. The notice should contain the pu- 
pil’s name, roll room, age, address, and 
a detailed list of reasons for referring 
him to the Director for case-study. It 
must be borne in mind that the basis 


for scientific work is objectivity. It is 
not sufficient to indicate that the child 
is a behavior problem, or that he is fail- 
ing, or that his attitudes are anti-social 
or any other cause that might call for 
a study. The specific instances of any 
or all of these facts are needed to indi- 
cate the nature of the study to be made 
and its extent. 

The first thing that the Director of 
Research should do is to accumulate 
what data are available. This will in- 
clude scholastic standing, progress 
through the grades, family records from 
his permanent record, attendance rec- 
ord, health record, and extra-curricular 
activities. The next step will be to sup- 
plement these data with such test rec- 
ords as are indicated. 

After all of the data are secured that 
the school can provide, the pupil will be 
called in for conference. This will give 
the added information that the pupil 
can furnish. The procedure from this 
point on will be determined by the needs 
of the individual case. Parents may be 
called, a more detailed medical examina- 
tion may be needed, a home visit may 
be indicated, or some other line of ac- 
tivity may be suggested. The nature of 
the procedure must be dictated by the 
findings. The aim of the procedure will 
be to determine the remedial measures 
necessary to restore the individual to 
his place in the school society. 

Organizing the instruction technique 
to remedy maladjustment. The pro- 
gram of the school is divided into sixty- 
five-minute periods. These periods are 
to be used as learning periods and not as 
lesson-hearing periods. The new cur- 
riculum is based upon a philosophy of 
individualization of instruction to meet 
individual needs. There is time for di 
rected study, for analysis of individual 
difficulties, for extensive reading, and 
for group activities. Much progress was 
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made in this last year. The guidance 
program is the logical outgrowth of that 
beginning. The emphasis for this year 
is to be placed upon adaptation of the 
curriculum to meet the needs of the 
pupil. 

This adaptation can be effected 
through the use of scientific techniques 
of teaching. In the science type of les- 
son it is desirable to use the following 
teaching cycle: 


. Pre-test. 

. Teaching and assimilation period, 

. Test. 

. Diagnosis on the basis of pupil re- 
sponses. 

. Remedial teaching. 

. Test and continue remedial teach- 
ing to pupil mastery of the unit 
under consideration. 


In the appreciation type of lesson it 


is expected that the outcome will be 
the establishment of desirable apprecia- 
tions for the major fields of appreciative 


materials. The practical arts, the lan- 
guage arts, and the pure practice type 
of lessons all have their separate tech- 
niques. ‘These are to be mastered by 
the teacher and to be used in actual 
classroom procedure. Beginnings in 
these have been made. Guidance calls 
for the continuation of these. 

The use of refined methods produced 
a great reduction in failures during the 
past school year. At the close of school 
in June, 1928, there were 5,783 grades 
distributed and of this number there 
were 532 failing marks. At the close of 
school in June, 1929, there were 5,703 
grades distributed and of this number 
there were 279 failing marks. Such a 
reduction indicates that under a scienti- 
fic procedure of teaching the failures of 
the school could be reduced to three per 
cent. Such remedial work done in ac- 
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tual class situations will justify the pr, 
gram. 

The Director of Research will give } 
attention to the guidance progran 
the entire year. This will be his ma 
line of activity. He will plan the | 
gram from time to time and be respon: 
ble for its amplification. His part 
the program is to be as follows: 


1. Plan and prepare the prograr 
from month to month. 

. Conduct the testing program 
(a) Selection of tests. 

(b) Train teachers to give tests 
or arrange to give them him 
self. 

. Initiate all case-studies at the re 
quest of the teacher or the ad- 
ministration. 

. Devise forms for recording data 
on case studies. 

. Edit weekly Teachers’ Bulletins 
to keep teachers posted on guid- 
ance work. 

. Interview boys. 

. Interview parents of boys. 

. Devise methods of reporting cases 
and techniques. 

. Devise necessary machinery for 
carrying out the program. 

. Make periodical reports on prog- 
ress to the Board of Education 
the Superintendent, and the Prin- 
cipal. 


The Dean of Girls will have charge 
of the personal interview with girls and 
with their parents. She will follow out 
the leads given in the program and will 
make necessary office contacts with the 
girls who are in need of help. In addi- 
tion to these duties she will make out 
the recitation programs for the pupils 
in the school at the beginning of each 
semester. In doing this work she will be 
guided in assigning pupils to classes by 
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the program of class sectioning that is 

o be set up and by other considerations 
which enter into program making. 

Placement Bureau. The school has 
set up a placement bureau for grad- 
yates and for those who drop out. This 

ureau has been brought to the attention 
of the employers of the city and will act 
is a Clearing house for pupils and ex- 
pupils who are seeking employment. In 
placing pupils every heed will be taken 
to see that the individual is given the 
best place that he can fill. There will be 
i conscious effort made to study the job 
and the person that is recommended to 
fll it. Aptitudes, abilities, and capaci- 
ties will be noted and the work of the 
bureau will be to get the right person 
nto the right job. It is a duty which 
the school owes to the community. The 
terrific economic loss that a community 
suffers from labor turnover and from 
insatisfactory employment situations 
would pay a large part of the bill of pub- 
lic education. It is a part of the job 
of the school to save this wasteful ex- 
pense, and to increase efficiency. The 
placement bureau will do the best that 
it can to care for this. The bureau is 
under the immediate direction of the 
Director of Research. 

Follow-up work. As a check on the 
efficiency of the school a system of fol- 
low-up work should be installed. This 
should assume two aspects: 

1. Follow-up work of pupils who go 
to college. Many of the colleges now 
send a report of the pupils from the 
high school who enter. This report is 
often sent only during the freshman 
year. Other colleges are continuing the 
reports in subsequent years. A careful 
check of these reports should be made 
to determine the adequacy of high 
school instruction. This type of follow- 
up work is not so helpful to those who 
are in college. It is intended to help 
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those who have not as yet graduated 
This year a systematic study of pupils 
who have failed in college English was 
made. Our staff communicated with 
college English teachers. As a result a 
class in college English has been organ- 
ized for the senior year. Its purpose is 
to obviate any more of the distressing 
failures that are so frequently reported 
in Freshman Composition. Similar 
studies can be made in other subjects 
and the work of the school reorganized 
to meet actual demands. 

2. Follow-up work for pupils in voca 
tions. The plan for the year should in- 
clude a check on all who have grad- 
uated or who have left school, to deter- 
mine their progress in the business 
world, to help them better themselves, 
and to check the efficiency of the school. 
This phase of the work will be handled 
by the Director of Research. It will 
necessitate contact with all former pu- 
pils and graduates and close cooperation 
with the business men of the city. The 
cooperation has been promised. The 
rest of the task is now up to the school. 

Constant reorganization of the school 
Such a program as has been indicated 
is in constant state of flux. That is one 
of the alluring things about human en- 
gineering. Everything changes. Prog- 
ress must go on constantly. Therefore 
there should be constant changes in ad 
ministrative policies, in courses offered, 
in the curriculum organization and in 
methods. This is the core of the matter 
The results of the case studies, of the 
placement bureau and the follow-up 
work should be scrutinized carefully to 
see what adjustments have to be made 
if the school becomes functional in the 
life of the child and in the advancement 
of the community. If it loses the note 
of functionality the program fails. 

The library and the librarian. The 
library is the heart of the modern school. 
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It is organized to meet pupil needs and 
not as a repository of books. With this 
in mind there will be a very liberal 
policy of permitting and encouraging 
the use of the library and its facilities. 
The librarian should be the key to the 
situation. Her work will be along sev- 
eral lines: 

1. Organization of the books and 
the services to meet pupil and 
teacher needs. 

2. Preparation of files for college 
catalogues, to keep the file up to 
date and to see that there is ready 
access to it. 

3. To keep files on separate voca- 
tions. These files are to be open 
to the pupils and teachers. They 
will contain clippings, references, 
bibliographies, and outlines of vo- 
cations worked out by pupils and 
deemed worthy. 

4. To prepare a list of readings for 

the Teacher’s Bulletin from cur- 

rent literature. 
5. To prepare lists of books for pur- 
chase. 

6. To guide pupils in their school 
and out-of-school reading. 

7. To prepare lists of books for high 
school boys and girls. 

8. To continue the cooperation with 
the public library. 

9. To give class training in the use 
of the library. 

10. To index, file, and otherwise make 
the resources of the library more 
accessible to all. 

Summary. This is the program of 
guidance for the East St. Louis Senior 
High School for the year 1929-1930. It 
is a comprehensive program. Its goal 
is to bring adjustment out of maladjust- 
ment. It requires a scientific technique 
and a sympathetic insight. It will be 
amplified from time to time in teachers’ 
meetings and in the Teachers’ Bulletin. 


In order to get fully oriented in th 
problem the following bibliography 


suggested. These books will be in : 
school library and available to 
teachers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Allen, Frederick J. Practice in Vocati 
Guidance. McGraw-Hill, New 
1927. 

The best book of readings. 

Allen, Frederick J. Principles and Problen 
in Vocational Guidance. McGraw-H}! 
New York, 1927. 

An excellent selection of readings jr 
many authors. 

Bowman, Clyde A. Graphic Aids in Oc 
pational Analysis for Guidance ané 
Teaching. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1924 
Contains practical helps for vocational 

teachers. 

Cohen, I. David. Principles and Practices 
of Vocational Guidance. The Centur 
Co., New York, 1929. 

The latest book on this subject. 

Kitson, Harry D. The Psychology of Voca- 


tional Adjustment. Lippincott, New 
York, 1925. 

Excellent for a theory of the back 
ground. 

Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching 


in the Secondary School. University o 
Chicago Press, 1926. 

Every teacher should own and master 
this book. 

Myers, George F. 
tional Guidance. 
1925. 

An elementary treatment, easily read 

National Society for the Study of Educatior 
Twenty-third Yearbook, Pt. II. Publi 
School Publishing Co., Bloomingtor 
Illinois, 1924, 

A good summary of the work up to date 
of publication. 

Proctor, William M. 
cational Guidance. 
Co., New York, 1925. 

Worthwhile in many respects. 

Prosser, Charles A., and Allen, Charles 5 
Vocational Education in a Democracy 
The Century Co., New York, 1925 
An excellent work for a point of view 

Reed, Anna Y. Human Waste in Education 
Century Co., New York, 1927. 

Should be read by all teachers. 

Reavis, William C. Pupil Adjustmen' 
Heath, Chicago, 1926. 

The best available material on the cas 
study method. 

Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

The standard publication for this field 


The Problem of Voca 
Macmillan, New York 


Educational and \ 
Houghton Mifflin 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


53 


Subsidy Secured for National 


Association 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has reached maturity and 
is to take upon itself a full-time execu- 
tive secretary. This is the result of a 
suggestion first made during the Bos- 
ton Convention in 1928 by Miss Susan 
J. Ginn of Boston. At that time a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. W. V. Bingham 
of New York, Miss Emma Pritchard 
Cooley of New Orleans, and Dr. F. C. 
Smith of Harvard, was appointed to 
approach some foundation for subsidy. 
An ambitious program covering a period 
of ten years which would result in a 
self-supporting association was prepared 
and submitted to several agencies for 
consideration. The approach to the 
J. C. Penney Foundation was much 
strengthened by the individual efforts 
of the members of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Association, many ever- 
present friends of the movement like 
Dr. H. D. Kitson of Teachers College, 
and especially by our energetic National 
President, Dr. R. D. Allen of Provi- 
dence. 

We are pleased, therefore, to an- 
nounce that the J. C. Penney Founda- 
tion has made available sufficient sub- 
sidy to provide a full-time executive 
secretary for the association, and to take 
care of a liberal allowance for traveling 
expenses. 

Although candidates have been nomi- 
nated for the position, it would be pre- 
mature to make any definite announce- 
ment as to personnel or general plan of 
procedure at this time. The movement 
as a whole may well take courage at this 


advance step made possible by the J. C. 
Penney Foundation, and look forward 
to the realization of some of those things 
we have dared only to consider in the 
offing. We welcome this secretary into 
this more intimate relationship and 
hereby express the gratitude of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
to the J. C. Penney Foundation for 
making it possible. 

The officers and trustees of the Na- 
tional Association are called to meet 
in the board room of the Penney Foun- 
dation in New York, November 27, for 
the purpose of officially accepting the 
subsidy, considering the question of 
establishing headquarters at Columbia 
University as suggested by Dr. H. D. 
Kitson, and appointing a standing com- 
mittee to work with the executive secre- 
tary and the Penney Foundation. A 
more complete report will be made in 
the January issue of the Magazine. 


The Major Emphasis in Guidance 


In thinking through the problems of 
guidance from a national point of view, 
we periodically conclude that the move- 
ment has established itself sufficiently in 
the minds of educators, industrial lead- 
ers, and social workers to make it no 
longer necessary to present, or at least 
to emphasize, the fundamental philos- 
ophy of guidance or to campaign for 
the need of guidance in any community. 

When we have about decided that this 
is true, we read an article in an out- 
standing national magazine stating that 
vocational guidance is a function of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, subsidized by several million dol- 
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lars by the federal government, and that 
the purpose is to give vocational courses 
of less than college grade. Then an out- 
standing educator of national reputation 
writes that “vocational guidance is the 
primary function of the manual training 
teacher for boys and the home economics 
teacher for girls.” 

In spite of the seeming lack of a uni- 
versal concept of what vocational guid- 
ance means, it is quite evident that we 
have passed through the main pioneer- 
ing and “propaganda” stages. Guidance 
is becoming so well established in the 
minds of most thinking persons that we 
should emphasize more and more the 
means or technique of bringing this es- 
tablished philosophy to fruition. To 
meet the need of our readers who still 
desire “ammunition” to present to 


boards of education, superintendents of 
schools, or others, we expect to print 
occasionally some of this type of ma- 


terial. The major emphasis, however, 
during this year will be along other lines. 
Committees are now at work on the 
problems of interpreting the theory of 
guidance as evolved through the past 
twenty years, in terms of established 
principles and policies as found in dif- 
ferent types of schools and agencies 
capable of conducting guidance pro- 
grams. 

In the October and November issues 
we presented articles dealing with the 
problems of guidance in rural communi- 
ties and in this (December ) issue we pre- 
sent a report prepared by the commit- 
tee concerned with the problems of or- 
ganized guidance in the Junior High 
School. 

With the hope that we may be able 
to get at some of the more fundamental 
problems of organized guidance, we are 
printing in the Magazine this current 
year a series of reports from committees 
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now working on special phases of guid 

ance, as follows: 

1. The Guidance Functions of the Ele. 

mentary School. 
Mr. Harris C. Allen, Supervisor of 
Vocational Guidance, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Chairman. 
2. The Guidance Functions of the Jun 
tor High School. 
Dr. Howard D. Wood, Principa! 
Providence, R. I., Chairman. 
The Guidance Functions of the Sen 
ior High School. 
Mr. Paul E. Elicker, Assistan' 
Principal, Newton High Schoo! 
Newton, Mass., Chairman. 
The Guidance Functions of the Col 
lege. 
Dr. Clarence E. Partch, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Chairman. 
The Guidance Functions of the Eve- 
ning High School. 
Mr. William F. Redding, Esek 
Hopkins Junior High School 
Providence, R. I., Chairman. 
The Guidance Functions of the Place 
ment Office. 

Dr. Archibald Taylor, Placement 
Office, Boston, Mass., Chairman. 
The Guidance Functions of the Con- 

tinuation School. 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal! 
East Side Continuation School 
New York City, Chairman. 

. A Community Organization for the 
Vocational Guidance and Adjustment 
of Adults. 

Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in charge 
of Research and Guidance, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Chairman. 

. Guidance and the Rural Community 
Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President 
Southern Woman’s_ Educational! 
Alliance, Richmond, Virginia. 
Chairman. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT E 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Thursday afternoon, December 5, 1929. 


General topic: We look away from the 
school. 


a. 


Vocational Guidance and Voca- 
tional Education through the Talk- 
ing Picture. Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


. Demonstration of a vocational 


guidance talking picture. Pre- 
sented by Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., New York City. 


. We look at Rotary. Dr. Louis 


Binstock, President of Rotary 
Club, New Orleans. 


. We look at the National Child 


Welfare Association. Francis W. 
Kirkham, Educational Director, 
National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. 


. We look at the Western Union. 


F. R. Napier, Division Commer- 
cial Manager, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Friday morning, December 6, 1929. 


General topic: We look at vocational 


guidance in the South. 


a. 


We look at New Orleans. Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans. 


. The Southern Woman’s Educa- 


tional Alliance Looks up the Prob- 
lem of Guidance in the Rural 
Schools. O. Latham Hatcher, 
President of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, Richmond, 
Va. 


c. We look at Baltimore. Charles 
W. Sylvester, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore, Md. 

. We look ahead in the South. 
Frank O. Kreager, Director of Ex- 
tension Division, Louisiana State 
University. 

Saturday morning, December 7, 1929. 
General topic: We take the national 
view. 

a. We look at national problems. 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

. We consider the problem of coun- 
seling women. Anna L. Burdick, 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

>. We look at the employment prob- 
lems of juniors, Mary Stewart, 
Assistant Director of Indian Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

. We look at the National Federa 
tion of Business and Professional! 
Women’s Clubs. Charl Williams, 
Chairman, National Education 
Committee. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE 
SURVEY BEING MADE BY DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Industrial and Educational Sec 
tion of the Motion Picture Division has 
just sent out a questionnaire on the gen- 
eral subject of motion pictures in educa- 
tion, directed to the superintendents of 
all schools of every kind in the cities 
and towns of the United States. This 
questionnaire, which was prepared with 
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the cooperation of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and specifically endorsed by the 
Commissioner of Education in a cover 
letter, is divided into two main sections, 
the one to be answered by the superin- 
tendent of schools himself, and the other 
by the teacher in actual charge of classes 
using motion pictures in school work. 
A short supplementary questionnaire for 
the projectionist has been added. 

The questionnaire to the superinten- 
dent of schools seeks to develop infor- 
mation as to the extent and type of use 
of motion pictures in schools both in 
curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the organization of the visual in- 
struction unit in the school itself, from 
what sources and the manner in which 
films are secured. 

The questionnaire directed to the 
teacher seeks especially to find out the 
advantages, on the one hand, which the 
use of motion pictures contributes to 
classroom work and, on the other hand, 
the difficulties which must be overcome 
to make these of maximum utility. 

As soon as the necessary replies are 
received, a pamphlet will be published 
which should give a condensed survey of 
the views of many educators who are 
interested in the field of visual instruc- 
tion. A pamphlet of this kind should 
be of great value not only to producers 
and distributors of educational pictures 
by assisting them to make subjects 
which will more accurately fit into the 
school curriculum, but will contribute to 
the cause of education by showing au- 
thentically the results being accom- 
plished by the use of this medium. The 
value and effectiveness of this pamphlet 
will be exactly in proportion to the 
quantity and the specific character of 
the replies received, and it is hoped that 


a full response, even at the cost of con. 
siderable time and trouble, will be forth 
coming. 


SEES DEARTH OF RADIO 
SERVICE MEN 


A serious shortage of skilled radj 
service and repair men is facing the pu! 
lic today, declared J. E. Smith, Pres 
dent of the National Radio Institut 
Washington, D. C. The 1929 radio {ar 
will not tolerate 1925 standards of re 
ception. His receiver must be in peak 
condition. Hence, the competent serv- 
ice man is today called in to make many 
minor adjustments and repairs that wer 
neglected in the earlier days of broad 
casting. As the receiving set becomes 
more refined and more nearly perfected 
the demands of its owner likewise b 
come more severe, resulting in a growing 
need for highly skilled technical service 
men. Mechanically or technically in 
clined young men will find this a fas 
cinating field of opportunity, concluded 
Mr. Smith. 


Law and Labor for October, 192! 
gives an interesting summary of the 
questions and appeals for help coming 
to the personnel department of a larg: 
factory in the Middle West. Forty-four 
per cent of the total of 1335 cases r 
lated to financial matters, such as how 
to invest money, difficulties with instal) 
ment bills, sale or purchase of property, 
business affairs, and savings. Twenty 
nine per cent related to physical condi 
tion and sickness, seventeen per cent t 
miscellaneous relationships with presen! 
job, while the remaining problems deal: 
with legal matters and domestic difficul- 
ties. 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


g 


WINGS OF FLAME and NEW FOUND 

By Joseph B. Egan. Philadel- 
phia, John C. Winston Company, 1929 
Price, $2.00 each. 


Mr. Egan is a Boston schoolmaster whose 


erk in guidance through character traim- 
¢ has already gained considerable attention 
Parents and teachers will find these two 


ks a constructive help in developing traits 
attitudes in children. 
In Wings of Flame we find a hundred or 
hort stories, “everyday fables,” inter- 
esting, well-told tales, each frankly carrying 
ts message. ruth, honor, industry, cour- 
age, these and many other high standards are 
lly impressed upon the young reader's 
consciousness, but without sentimentality and 
s with the story interest in the fore- 
Vew Found Tales is a collection of stories 
vhich have been culled from the folklore ot 
many nations and ages. For the first time 
they have been brought together and retold 
for children. For this volume Mr. Egan has 
se'ected only those tales which “have the 
splendor of the spirit shining through 
stories of goodness and joy and sacrifice.” 
lhe stories are written with simplicity and 


dignity of style. The morals are not too 
evident. Both volumes have been brought 


out in illustrated editions attractively bound. 
—Fern Ogg Smith. 
MOTION PICTURES IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM. By Ben D. Wood and Frank N. 
Freeman. Boston, etc., Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929. 


This is a statistical study of an experiment 
conducted at the University of Chicago, in 
which various films were shown and the re- 
sults tested to discover the superior method. 
The authors conclude that the film should 
devote itself primarily to enabling the pupils 
to get clear-cut and concrete notions of the 
physical aspect of the world. It should form 
an integral and regular part of the curricu- 
lum, should be used for a definite and par- 
ticular purpose with careful planning and co- 
ordination with the other work of the school, 
definite sequence, and close relationship to 
explanatory discussion. Many of the films 
used relate to geography and have an impor- 


tant bearing on occupational information. 
—J. M.B 


AN OUTLINE OF CARKEERS FOR 
WOMEN. Compiled and edited by Doris 
E. Fleischman. Garden City, N. Y., Dou 
bleday, Doran Company, Inc., 1929 
Price, $3.00 


and 


This “practical guide,” as its subtitle terms 
it, is a collection of monographs by outstand 
ing women in a variety of occupations and 
is a companion volume to Bernays’ Outline 
of Careers published in 1927. While the gen 
eral plan is similar to that followed by 
Catherine Filene in Careers for Women 
(1920) the occupations are grouped under 
single headings so that the number of in 
dividual papers is reduced to forty-three, as 
compared with one hundred and fiity-nine in 
the earlier volume. Among the writers are 
such authorities as Jean Norris on Law, Mrs 


Franklin D. Roosevelt on Politics, Mary 
Vail Andress on Banking and Frances Per 
kins on /ndustrial Kelations, to name only 
a few. 

lhe problem of classification is always 
puzzling in presenting occupational material 
here is no satisfactory standard classifica 
tion. Meanwhile, a reader looking for Writ 


ing or Authorship in the present volume will 
find it under Literature VWerchandising does 
not appear in index but the subject ts 
treated under JNetatl Merchandising and 
S ylin 1 Merchandise. On the whole, the 


classification avoids many pitfalls by using 
simple titles and arranging them in alpha 
betical order. 

The occupations 
reflect the widening 
open to women 
Radio, Motion 
eign Relations, 
Sreeding. 


volume 
now 


this 
choice 


treated in 
vocational 


We find listed, for example, 
Pictures, 
Foreign 


For 
Stock 


Railroading, 
rade, and 


ences, and publicity, which is touched upor 
only briefly under Public Nelations lhe 
article on Manufacturing treats only of food 
products and cosmetics. Hotel management 
is not included although it offers an increas 
ing field to women of the administrative 
type. 
The 
informative 
disadvantages, the monetary 
wards, the opportunities for success in eacl 
field of work are described in more or less 
detail. The editor states very frankly that 


articles include the usual range of 
material. The advantages an 
and other re 


ay 

ise | 
tics 
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no uniformity oi presentation has been at- 
tempted. One is indeed struck by the wide 
variation of treatment; certain articles—for 
example, Social Service—obviously authori- 
tative and scientific to a high degree, whereas 
certain others, possibly more readable, give 
little concrete information. This unevenness 
of treatment is almost inevitable when an 
occupational study is presented in mono- 
graphs written by various authors. One 
gains a certain vividness through the warm, 
personal testimony of an observer of the oc- 
cupation from the inside. On the other hand, 
unless each writer has had very exceptional 
opportunities to survey her own business or 
proiession in a thoroughly scientific way, 
some distortion is almost inevitable. 
—Frances Cummings, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, New York. 

TEACHING IN COLLE GE AND 
VERSITY. By Carter V. Good, 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, Inc., 
Price, $3.00 plus postage. 


UNI- 
Ph.D. 
1929. 


The book surveys the problem of instruc- 
tion in higher education and is, in the main, 
frankly a running comment of bibliographi- 
cal material relating to major problems which 
have been given attention in colleges through- 
out the last decade, especially as relates to 
teaching itself. Chapter VII is of interest 
to all interested in Guidance, being entitled, 
“Measurement and Guidance in Higher Edu- 
cation.” No better idea of the contents of 
the chapter can be given than in the words 
at the end which summarize what the chapter 
has done. The author says: 

“Various aspects of the measurement of 
achievement and instruction in college have 
been discussed : marks and examinations, dis- 
tribution of marks, scholarship standards, 
new-type tests, standard tests, honor system, 
relation between college achievement and in- 
telligence, relation between college marks and 
high school marks, relation between college 
achievement and vocational success, scholar- 
ship in relation to sex and other miscel- 
laneous factors, prediction of scholastic suc- 
cess, disabilities, and diagnosis and remedial 
work. ... Certain related problems of per- 
sonnel relationships and guidance have been 
treated along with the discussion of meas- 
urement: freshman week, orientation courses, 
educational and vocational guidance, proba- 
tion, failure and elimination, faculty rating, 
and the work of advisers, deans and person- 
nel officers.” 

One could wish that Dr. Good could ex- 
pand his idea of guidance to include some- 
thing more than the guiding of a student 
through the courses of a liberal arts institu- 
tion, suggesting something of life beyond 
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the walls of a college. But the author 
mittedly interested in guidance in the li: 
sense, acquits himself nobly. When h 
done citing articles and books in the 
has summed up his references at the en 
the chapter, (as at the end of each chapter 
and has finally marshaled books by 
and batallions at the end of the 
bibliography of 100 pages, small print 
feels that there is very little, at least 
literature of guidance, that has not 
touched.—George Fullerton Evans. 


book 


THE YOUNG CRIPPLE AND HIS Jo 
3y Marion Hathway. Social Ser 
Monograph No. 4, published in con; 
tion with The Social Service 
University of Chicago Press, 1928 
$1.35 postpaid. 


Each morning for the past two wee! 
my way to the street car, I have met a blind 
boy, his cane tap-tapping along the sidewa 
Carefully, but with assurance, he w alks 
along, alert, smiling, even talking someti: 
cheerfully happy. On a certain corner in 
the same city another blind man stands, piti 
fully holding a bundle of yellow pencils 
Inert, vacant, the occasional tinkle oi 
penny in the box he holds seems his onl; 
contact with the life around him. Bott 
these men are tragically cut off from muc! 
that palliates life's burdens and vivifies its 
blessings ; but the one radiates happiness, th 
other —despair. The one tapping along the 
pavement is going to work, work that make: 
of him a self-sustaining unit in society; th 
other feels himself to be outside the great 
machine, a fleck cast off from the revolving 
wheel of life. 

In The Young Cripple and His Jol 
Marion Hathway gives us a careful survey o! 
the work being done in Chicago to educat 
and _habilitate handicapped children 
chief agent in the work is the Vocationa 
Guidance Bureau of the Chicago Board 
Education. Other agencies are the Illinois 
Free Employment Bureau, the Industrial 
Workshops, the State Board for Vocational 
Education, and various clubs and_philan- 
thropic societies. 

The survey includes a minute study of one 
hundred and fifty cases. It describes, too, 
the experimental work being carried on by 
the Chicago Board of Education, which wil! 
be of interest to educators in all parts of the 
country. The cost of training to the state 
varies from less than one hundred dollars to 
fourteen hundred, with an average per in- 
dividual of $378.94. This cost, compared 
with the economic independence achieved, is 
small. When we add to the credit side the 
restorative value to the individual, the cost 
sinks into insignificance. 
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TWO TIMELY BOOKS 


Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, J.D., Ph.D., Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATORY COURSES 
For Junior High School and Grades 7 - 9 


Outlines of six hundred less | 


A yok for teachers inselor ( 
scription of vocational |f lies, t 
ipter how to 


$1.75 plus l0c Postage 


A COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION FOR 


Junior and Senior College Classes 


Result of pr l nged 

and subject matt for a 3 
and large-scale occupations. 
School Seniors, Junior Colles 


Cloth $2.65 


PUBLISHED BY 


SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


3552 University Avenue 


divided into 


fifty occupational analyse 


Paper $2.25 


twenty-i 


ns selecte 


Postage $.10 


Los Angeles, California 


{ th interesting deductions 

» study Miss Hathway has drawn for 
s as follows: 
“Any plan of vocational guidance and 
lacement must recognize, it would seem, the 
mpossibility of selecting a number of occu- 
ations particularly suited to crippled work 
ers, and toward which a training programme 
an be directed. Crippled children have the 
nterests, aptitudes, and ambitions, of their 
able-bodied companions; and a scheme must 
devised that will enable them to realize 
the fullest use of their powers, in the voca- 
tions they wish to enter.”—Laura Suttis. 


he many 


THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. 


Department of Personnel Study, Yale 


University, 1929. 


This booklet is the tentative presentation 
f information concerning certain profes- 
sional and business occupations to turnish 
ollege men with a means of measuring dif- 
ferent kinds of opportunities and their fitness 
for them. It aims toward helping them to 
think intelligently and objectively about their 
life work. For orientation toward the gen- 
eral problems and adjustments occurring 
through the change from the college environ- 


ment to the business world 

introductory chapte The remain 
booklet is devoted to the concre 
of the following occupations: A t 
Education, Forestry, Government For 


the 


te ar 


chit 


sions of the Business Field, Banking, Trade 


Journalism, and Transportation. Each occu 
pation is discussed through the following 
the field or opportunities offered, its 
advantages and disadvantages, the qualities 
essential for success, the requirements in 
preparation with suggestions for college 
courses, and whether it deals with people, 
ideas, or things and their symbols. 

This material will be helpful both to col 
lege men facing the problem of selecting 
their vocations and to advisers directing their 
inquiries. As based upon the 
progress of Yale graduates, this would be a 
selective factor which may make the results 
and conclusions somewhat unrepresentative 
of college graduates in other sections of 
the country. They would, however, be indi 
cative of suggestive trends and possibilities 
It is hoped that a similar study of vocational 
possibilities for women will be compiled 
soon.—Helen E. Bogardus 
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OUNSELING THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT 


Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. 13 


A BOOK EVERY COUNSELOR SHOULD READ | 


By means of factual evidence and detailed analysis of authentic | 
situations, the author of this volume, Helen D. Bragdon, at- | 
tempts to build up a sound concept of student needs and adjust- 
ments. She selects for detailed comment the significant coun- | 
seling problems of the Liberal Arts College for women. The | 
principles involved are of universal application. 


Price, $2.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Continuing the Journal of Personnel Research 
Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 


W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, education, 
and government. 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need that 
no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Bi-monthly 
Current Volume, VIII, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available. 


Order from the Publisher 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND - - - U. S. A. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—FEBRUARY 20-22, 1930 
HEADQUARTERS, CHALFONTE-HappoNn Hore. 


(On the Boardwalk, near everything) 
Reduced Rates on All Railroads according to the following dates. These rates 
apply to members of the N. E. A. only. Those not members should apply for mem- 
bership at once to J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The fee is $2.00. Return Limit 
Location Selling Dates 1% fare 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Eastern Lines) Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Western Lines) No reduced fares 
Central Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
New England Passenger Assn Feb, 18-24 Mar. 5 
Southeastern Passenger Assn. Feb, 18-24 Mar. 5 
Southwestern Passenger Assn. 
Oklahoma and Texas Feb. 16-22 Mar. 6 
Arkansas (except Helena) 
Kansas | 
Louisiana (except Baton Rouge and New > Feb. 17-23 Mar. 5 
Orleans ) 
Missouri J 
| 


Helena, Arkansas 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


New Orleans, Louisiana +} Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Memphis, Tennessee | 
Natchez, Mississippi 
Trans-Continental Passenger Assn., and 
Western Passenger Assn. 
Illinois Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. Keokuk, Ta. Feb. Mar. 5 
Colorado (Julesburg only) ) 
Iowa (except Keokuk) | 
Kansas | 
Manitoba 
Minnesota Feb. 17-23 Mar. 5 
Missouri (except Hannibal and St. Louis) 
Nebraska North Dakota 
Northern Michigan South Dakota 
Wisconsin J 
Colorado (except Julesburg) t 
New Mexico | Wyoming j Feb. 16-22 Mar. 6 
Montana 
Southern Idaho > Feb. 15-21 Mar. 7 
Utah J 
Arizona } 
British Columbia | 
Nevada 
Northern Idaho Feb. 14-20 Mar, 12 
Oregon (except via California) 
Washington 
California Feb. 13-19 Mar. 12 
Oregon (via California) Feb. 12-18 Mar, 12 
Trunk Line Association Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 


According to the above schedule all persons who care to do so will be able to reach Atlantic 
City on the morning of the 2th. In fact, from practically all places it will be possible to 
r Hotel Reservations 


seach Atlantic City on Wednesday, February 19. See page 144 for 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20-22, 1930 


Final arrangements have been made to have the headquarters of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association Annual Convention at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hal] 
Hotel, Atlantic City, February 20-22, 1930. This hotel is well situated on the 
Boardwalk, and we are assured of the best accommodations at reasonable prices 
Everybody is strongly urged to apply at once for reservations directly to the hotel 
management. Use the application blank below. Additional blanks may be secured 
from the Chairman of the Publicity Committee, Mr. Robert Hoppock, Rahway 
High School, Rahway, New Jersey. 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
February 20 to 22 inclusive, 1930 


Mr. H. H. 
Manager, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sir:— Please make hotel reservations noted below: 
Room with bath for —______ people. Rate preferred $ (per day) 
Room without bath for —— people. Rate preferred $ (per day) 
Above room rate is based on—-American plan (_ European plan 
(Check plan desired) 
Arriving February , hour A.M. P.M. Leaving. 
NOTE :—Hotels cannot promise that rooms can be in readiness for occupancy early ir 
the morning unless request is made that the engagement commence the night before. [i 
you plan to remain for the N. E. A. Superintendence Dept. indicate by date of leaving s 
that the hotel can plan to accommodate you. 
Room will be occupied by: 


Educational 
Name position City 


Name ——— 


Mailing address 


City State 


Hotel Rates | American plan Rooms without private bath | Rooms with private bath 


One person Two persons | One person Two persons 
Hall (without 6.00 to &00 12.00 to 14.00; 10.00 to 12.00 14.00 to 22.00 


meals) 3.00 to 4.00 5.00 to 7.00) 5.00 to 8.00 8.00 to 12.00 


Execute in detail and mail to H. H. Hallman, Manager, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, N. ] 


| 
| 
a 
| | 
| 
| 


